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Preface 


Within the research programme of the Unesco Institute for Education, case studies have 
the theoretical purpose of increasing insight into the idea of lifelong education, and the 
practical aim of contributing to its implementation. The case studies are based on the 
conviction that this idea is not an isolated and unexpected concept, but a logical develop- 
ment, resulting from gradually maturing expectations of education linked with the grow- 
ing awareness of the limitations of traditional practices. In almost every part of the globe, 
examples may be found which, although initiated without explicit reference to the idea 
of lifelong education, do reflect, to varying degrees, its guiding principles and confirm 
their feasibility. ‘ 

Radio Santa Maria, the subject of the present study, is such an example, and one 
which has attracted an honourable mention, for its content, for the Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi Prize in 1976. It offers a service for the rural adult population of the Dominican 
Republic. It has the dual purpose of providing a qualification equivalent to that achieved 
through the formal system and also of contributing to the improvement of rural con- 
ditions. Through an innovative combination of radio programmes, printed materials and 
tutorial assistance, it follows a pattern adapted to the leisure hours of the People, their 
cultural level and their concerns and characteristics. Furthermore, it is articulated with 
the formal school system and yet is cheaper to run than these services. For all these 
reasons, Radio Santa Maria, as this case study shows, provides evidence of the feasibility 
and merits of a flexible and alternative form of education, such as the principles of life- 
long education propose. The study also includes many details of how the system operates. 

The Unesco Institute for Education was very fortunate in having the whole-hearted 
support of the Radio Santa Maria team and, in particular, Father Antonio Cabezas, its 
initiator and Director, who not only approved an objective analysis of the programme, 
but also gave the study the benefit of his professional knowledge and long experience. 
The study was conducted by Robert White, who, with his empirical sociological back- 
ground, familiarity with radiophonic schools in the Latin American region and rigorous 
logic, has made a study which cannot fail to interest practical workers in the field and 
also researchers in lifelong education. The opinions expressed are, of course, the author’s 
own and do not necessarily represent those of Unesco. 

With the publication of this study, the UIE begins its collaboration with the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education within its series ‘Experiments and Innovations in Edu- 
cation’ which has the aim of disseminating information and knowledge on educational 
innovations. 


M. Dino Carelli 


About the author 


Robert White is presently senior sociologist with the Instituto de Investigaciones Socio- 
Econémicas in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. He holds a masters degree in social anthropology 
from St. Louis University and the doctoral degree in development sociology and Latin 
American studies from Cornell University. From 1970 to 1972 Dr. White carried out 
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ment programmes using mass commu: 
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Foreword 


The present study has its origin in the initial contacts made by field representatives of 
Unesco who visited the Dominican Republic in 1972. In the two years following, on the 
initiative of the Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, the idea of a case study and 
evaluation of the innovative primary and intermediate level radiophonic programme of 
Radio Santa Maria gradually became a concrete research proposal. The difficult task of 
mobilizing the funds and the professional team needed for the field research and analysis 
fell to Father Antonio Cabezas, director of Radio Santa Maria. His has been the major 
support in bringing this to completion. Financially, the research has been made possible 
through the co-operation of the Fondo para el Avance de las Ciencias Sociales en la Re- 
publica Dominicana, Santo Domingo; the International Jesuit Center for Social Com- 
munication, Rome, Italy; Radio Santa Maria; and the Unesco Institute for Education, 
Hamburg, Federal Republic of Germany. 

For me, the opportunity of delving more deeply into radiophonic schools at the ad- 
vanced primary and intermediate level of more formal education has been most interest- 
ing, after several years of study of radiophonic literacy programmes and agricultural edu- 
cation in Honduras and other Central American countries. I am grateful to Lic. Ramon 
Velasquez N., director of the Instituto de Investigaciones Socio-Econémicas, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, for generously granting me six months’ leave from my work in Honduras in 
order to participate in the present study. 

Much of the collection of data in the field and the subsequent coding was directly 
supervised by Professor Radhames Mejia, director of the Centro de Estudios Sociales at 
the Universidad Catolica Madre y Maestra, Santiago, Dominican Republic. Students from 
the Department of Social Work from the same university made up a large proportion of 
the interviewing and coding staff. 

Eduardo Garcia and Henry Shute, of Radio Santa Maria, were of immense help in 
gathering the endless details in the description of the radiophonic programme and other 
aspects of Radio Santa Maria. Douglas and Eunice Gwynn, finishing graduate students in 
the Department of Rural Sociology at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, USA, were 
helpful collaborators in the computer analysis of the statistical data. During the six 
months of the study, it was my intention to be as much as possible a participant observer 
of Radio Santa Maria, and I am grateful for the hospitality and patience of all of the staff 
of Radio Santa Maria. 


The most pleasant hours in this study were spent with the hundred of radiophonic 
students and small farmer families of the Cibao region of the Dominican Republic. They 
have made Radio Santa Maria possible and to them belongs the most sincere tribute of all. 


Robert A. White 
La Vega, 
The Dominican Republic 


April 1976 


Introduction 


The overall purpose of this monograph has been to provide a descriptive case study and 
an evaluation of innovative aspects of the alternative pattern of basic education developed 
in the Dominican Republic under the sponsorship of Radio Santa Maria. The specific 
focus is upon the attempts to implement some of the elements of ‘lifelong education’ in 
the context of a country undergoing relatively rapid socio-economic development. 

One of the fundamental premises of the present study is that education is both a pre- 
paration for social roles within a particular society and an involvement of teachers and 
students in a common search for ways of defending and expanding the human spirit with- 
in that social structure. This premise implies a constant attitude of openness and flexi- 
bility regarding possible changes in the content and strategies of education in all edu- 
cational planning, but perhaps more so in the developing countries of the Third World. At 
least three factors of social change appear to be of critical importance for educational 
innovation in developing countries. 

First, the technical-industrial institutions which developed in the North Atlantic 
region over a period of centuries are now being introduced in many nations in a matter 
of one or two generations, creating demands for all levels of technical and professional 
training. 

Second, the social power which accompanies the introduction of economic and tech- 
nical resources within often elitist, hierarchical social structures tends to cause great social 
imbalances. With those social tensions, strong socio-political movements are arising among 
the masses. These movements may often be the most significant ‘educational experience’ 
in the lives of individuals who have had little formal education. 

Third, in the face of the extension of a universalistic technical culture, often backed 
by powerful international economic forces, there is a reassertion of localistic and 
nationalistic values. These are the wider structural realities which planners cannot ignore 
if education is to be related to life contexts. Moreover, these changes are happening so 
rapidly and are placing so many demands on all age levels that existing education can no 
longer be conceived of as an adequate preparation of the young for the future. For this 
reason, educators are tending to recast their general frame of reference in terms of life- 
long education. 

The guiding concept in the movement for lifelong education is that education should 
be made available with maximum flexibility to assist all individuals wishing to respond 
to whatever opportunity or demand presents itself at any stage of their lives.! The many 
aspects of lifelong education are best summarized in terms of five fundamental goals as 


adopted from Skager and Dave:? 


1. Universalization (democratization), that is, the incorporation into the design of 
educational processes, greater flexibility in content, techniques and time 
schedules, new instructional technologies and learning methods, mass com- 
munication media, and various forms of cost reduction so that a very high 
quality of all forms of education (not just minimum forms of literacy training) 
is made available to all groups, especially lower status sectors presently ex- 
cluded by traditional educational methods. 


2. Vertical integration. The linkage of educational resources typically related to 
different age levels. In many developing countries this means adoption of a 
content and methodology which permit individuals to adapt themselves to a 


rapidly changing society and to prepare themselves for creative participation in 
in the process of change. 


3. Horizontal integration. The internal, more formal relating of curriculum subject 
matters and the external relating of formal education to learning experiences 
through the family, mass media, the community, and work. 


- Individual maturity and self-realization. Incorporating a curriculum, instruc- 
tional methods, etc. oriented toward balanced personal growth (intellectual, 
moral, emotional, social, physical, aesthetic, and psychomotor functions) in- 
cluding the ability to understand and revise different systems of values (the 


change-oriented personality), the ability to solve problems, and personal cre- 
ativity (critical consciousness). 


- Capacity for self-direction in learning and readiness for new learning and re- 
learning. A major emphasis of lifelong education is to move educational ex- 
perience out of the over-rigid institutional structures which have made 
students passive objects, and toward a system in which individuals may ac- 
tively define their educational needs and fashion their own learning process. 
Thus, individual learning needs are responded to. 


- pe . increasing worldwide interest in the concept of lifelong education, and the re- 
Thick ee International Commission for the Development of Education, Learning to be, 
Por edge? Unesco in August 1972, proposed ‘Lifelong education as the master concept 


for educational policies in the years to come for both developed and developing 


voeon 
ent Since 1972 the Unesco Institute for Education has been carrying on research 
in lifelong education both at a more theore 


sions and goal tical level, outlining the conceptual dimen- 
ind goals, and at the level of practical application in a series of concrete case studies 
of educational programmes. 


The general objective in these c 


d D ase studies has been to examine, in a great variety of 
national and socio-cultural conte 


‘cuit h : xts, the institutional arrangements — the content of 
curriculum, the teaching methods, the administrative procedures, etc. — whereby the 
goals of lifelong education are being actually achieved. 

The more specific objectives in the case study of the programme of Radio Santa Maria 
are the following: 


1. to provide a descri 


b ptive analysis of the institutional structure of a system of 


asic education, emphasizing how this model has put into practice principles 


of lifelong education and indicating some of the advantages of this insti- 
tutional arrangement compared with conventional educational methods; thus, 
a concrete model may be presented to educators as a guide in current edu- 
cational reforms; 


2. to examine the outcomes of lifelong education in the students, that is the evi- 
dence that a system of basic adult education which institutionalizes principles 
of lifelong education has advantages in terms of academic achievement, rele- 
vance of educational to personal and social life, and lower costs per pupil 
than are found with conventional classroom methods; 


3. to provide illustrative, empirically-based material from which the theoretical 
foundations of lifelong education may be developed. 


The case selected for this analysis is the cultural-educational radio station and radio- 
phonic school, Radio Santa Maria, in the north-central, ‘Cibao’ region of the Dominican 
Republic.* This institution has been working for some twenty years in various forms of 
popular education and rural development activities and has been particularly successful 
in designing radio programmes at the advanced primary and secondary levels. Radio Santa 
Maria began as a small cultural-religious broadcasting station of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of La Vega in 1956 under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers and gradually ex- 
panded into a ten kilowatt combined commercial-educational station. Radio Santa Maria 
now has the largest audience in the densely populated rural areas of the Cibao valley. In 
1964, a radio literacy programme, following the model of Radio Sutatenza (Accién 
Cultural Popular of ACPO) in Colombia, was established and over a period of six years, 
25,459 adults received literacy certificates. Using these radiophonic schools as a base, 
programmes of community development, small farmers’ associations, and co-operatives 
were promoted which have had lasting influence in the rural communities within the 
listening areas of the radio station. 

In 1970, Father Antonio Cabezas assumed the position of director of Radio Santa 
Maria. From an analysis of the potential of the radio medium for rural development 
which was then carried out it was clear that the unstructured cultural programmes and 
literacy training no longer sufficed for the rapidly changing conditions in both rural and 
urban areas of the region. After studying various possible models, a complete reorgan- 
ization of the adult education programme was initiated in 1971, which, over five years, 
has attempted to combine a series of objectives. 


1. The general plan is to provide adults of a lower-status background with a 
quality education enabling them to take advantage of new opportunities in an 
expanding economy and, at the same time, to exercise responsible leadership 
for the social development of the country. More specifically: 


(a) Since, with conventional classroom methods, it has not been possible to 
make a full primary and intermediate education available in rural and 
lower-status urban communities, Radio Santa Maria has designed an ac- 
celerated programme of grades 1 to 8 which will permit young adults to 
employ more technical methods of agriculture, enter secondary schools, 0 
obtain cs ple employment. Through this educational alternative, 
Radio Santa Maria has succeeded, (in little more than four years) in making 


a full primary and intermediate degree programme available in virtually 
every rural community in the Dominican Republic. 

(b) Since radiophonic schools had acquired the reputation of being purely re- 
medial, inadequate educational media staffed by volunteers, this system 
was designed to be equally or more exacting in content and method than 
than the conventional adult education programmes. 

(c) The course content and examinations of this programme are co-ordinated 
with the adult education system of the Secretariat of Education of the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, and the same official diplomas are 
granted so that graduates of this alternative system can enter secondary 
schools and have equal employment opportunities. 

(d) In order to overcome the widespread dependence on passive rote learning, 
the system emphasizes the development of individual initiative, self- 
directed learning, and the adult student’s analytic capacities. 

(e) The course content is adapted to the psychology and life context of rural, 
lower-status adults and is designed to equip and motivate students for par- 
ticipation and leadership in community organizations. 

(f) An emphasis on human rights and awareness of socio-economic inequalities 
is integrated into the course content in order to prepare students to con- 
tribute to a process of social development in the Dominican Republic. 

(g) The more formal, graded educational programme of Radio Santa Maria is 
designed to be the basis for, and to be supplemented by, a series of non- 
formal educational programmes in agriculture, nutrition and health, home- 
making, and child care. 


2. Asa Means of covering some of the costs and to avoid the phenomena, com- 
mon in many radiophonic and less formally structured programmes, of de- 


sertion and low levels of commitment to study, the student is required to 


make a monetary contribution equal to the minimum wages earned in three or 
four days of work. 


3. Radio Santa Maria has attempted to develop an instructional and supervisory 
system which radically cuts costs while at the same time improving the level 
of academic achievement compared to conventional systems. As Chapter I in- 
dicates, even when the salaries and other costs of Radio Santa Maria are calcu- 
lated at levels which would be necessary to reproduce the system in a govern- 
ment agency (at levels higher than salaries currently paid by the Secretariat of 
Education in the Dominican Republic), the cost per pupil promoted in the 
Radio Santa Maria model is $33.275 for a full calendar year (two grade 


courses) compared to $62.44 in the system using conventional classroom 
methods. 


Radio Santa Maria initiated its reorganized adult education programme in erp 
1971 on an experimental basis and, over a period of five years, has gradually evolve 
system which incorporates six types of learning experiments. ° 


1. The basic educational aid provided for the student is a weekly set of six to 
eight attractively printed lesson sheets, one for each subject, containing on one 
side an outline of the material to be explained in one week of radio broadcasts 


and, on the other, a series of written exercises. These lesson sheets, which, over 
the twenty-three weeks of a course, form a combination text and work-book, 
are distributed to the student each week for work at home. Thus, the system 
of Radio Santa Maria resembles a correspondence course with broadcast ex- 
planations and a weekly meeting with a field teacher. 


2. Second in importance is a one-hour, daily broadcast (Monday to Friday) ex- 
plaining the material in the lesson sheets: one half hour given to explanation 
and one half hour to working the exercises. 


3. Supplementing the lesson sheets and daily broadcasts is a field teacher who 
corrects the written exercises, answers students’ questions and detects indi- 
vidual students’ weaknesses so that help may be given if necessary. The field 
teacher also performs administrative tasks of enrolment, giving examinations, 
and forwarding student fees to the central office. The student is expected to 
learn primarily through study of the distributed lesson sheets and the broad- 
cast classes, so that the field teacher’s function is to give the added element of 
personal guidance. 

The field teacher does not form a local ‘radio school’, since the students re- 
ceive the course content in their homes, but rather a ‘sector’ which is primarily 
a flexible unit for administration and guidance, and may include students from 
surrounding communities as far as ten kilometres distant. 


4. As a communitarian dimension of the learning process, the field teacher holds a 
weekly meeting with the students of his or her ‘sector’ to answer questions in a 
group context, explain material which is a problem to the whole group, pro- 
vide general reviews for examinations, and give the examinations. An im- 
portant part of this interchange is the discussion of a social question which has 
been the ‘central theme’ of the various subject matters during the week. 


5. Radio Santa Maria provides other general cultural and educational programmes 
and a series of special programmes for different age and occupational groups. 
These programmes are designed to give an important cultural and educational 
support to the more formal educational process.” 


6. Also, since Radio Santa Maria maintains no staff for promoting organizations at 
the community level, its educational programmes work through existing organ- 
izations, and the activities of these organizations are looked upon as an ex- 
tension of the more formal educational courses. Radio Santa Maria students 
are expected to consider active participation and leadership in community 
organizations as part of their education. 


Since 1971, Radio Santa Maria has gradually extended this adult educational pro- 
gramme throughout the Dominican Republic so that there are now more than 520 field 
teachers forming sectors.® The central office is maintained in the rural Cibao region and 
in 1972 enlarged facilities for the teaching staff and broadcasting studios were ¢ 
Structed in La Vega, an ‘mportant agricultural centre of this region. The first de ae 
field office was opened in Dajabén, near the Haitian frontier, in 1973 providi pendent 
for expanding the radiophonic school in that area, and in 1974 a secon d fiela ee 
establi i i anto Domin: aos : was 

blished in the capital, S: 0, to serve as administrative centre for the 


programme in the working class neighbourhoods of that city of nearly one million people 
and in the southeastern sections of the country. Radio Santa Maria has increased its own 
broadcasting capacity to reach a wider radius and has made arrangements with five other 
religious and commercial stations for broadcasting the daily radio classes. Each year since 
the school year 1972-73, some 13,000 students have successfully finished one of the 
grades 1 to 8, and in 1976, approximately 4,000 will be receiving 8th grade certificates. 

The major thesis in this case study is that by structuring a basic education programme 
such as that of Radio Santa Maria around the five goals of lifelong education, (see p. 4), 
the following will be achieved: 


1. education will be much more responsive to the personal growth of students; 
. education will be more relevant to students’ present and future life context; 


w VY 


. students will have levels of academic achievement equal to or higher than in 
conventional classroom situations; 


4. costs will be greatly lowered so that more students can receive a greater variety 
of services with the funds available. 


Evalutional methodologies for lifelong education are still in an incipient stage and 
many of the conclusions of the present study must be considered exploratory, but it 18 
hoped that the analysis will provide useful data for administrative decisions. 

There are essentially three parts in this case study of the basic education programme 
of Radio Santa Maria. ; 

The first part, presented briefly in Chapters I and II, describes the socio-economic 
and educational background of the Dominican Republic and of the students. These chap’ 
ters examine the importance for current national development plans of an alternative 


pattern of basic education which responds to the needs of lower-status groups, and focus 
on two questions: 


Is a rapid but balanced rural and urban development process at all possible 
with traditional educational methods? 
Can the goals of lifelong education be attained — disregarding the efficiency of 


of the educational institution — if the structural conditions and the national 
policy do not formally support it? 


The second part, Chapters III to V, describes in detail how the Radio Santa ear 
model works — the curriculum and educational methodology, the duties of the fie 
teacher, the systems of supervision, and the overall administration — and analyses the s 
stitutional design for realizing the five major goals of lifelong education outlined above. 

The third part, Chapters VI to IX, examines the outcomes of this alternative pattem 
of education. Chapter VI: statistics of enrolment, students examined, and students noes 
moted from 1971 to 1975. Chapter VII: the academic achievement of the radiophor 
students compared to students in an adult education programme using conventional bl 
toom methods. Chapter VIII: the influence of radiophonic schools on the students ri a 
tudes and values. Chapter IX: the cost per student in the Radio Santa Maria mode ae 
tadiophonic schools compared with the cost per student in an adult education program 
using traditional methods of classroom teaching and field supervision. 


The Conclusions summarize the innovations of the alternative pattern of basic edu- 


cation introduced by Radio Santa Maria in the light of the five major goals of lifelong 
education, and discuss the limitations imposed by the structural conditions in the 
Dominican Republic. 
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As will be made clear in the description below, the organization of the radiophonic system of 
education in Radio Santa Maria is somewhat different from that found in other parts of Latin 
America. Many systems broadcast classes to a group of students assembled each evening to work 
under the guidance of an auxiliary teacher. In these systems, the auxiliary teacher assumes signifi- 
cant teaching functions so that one can refer to the group as a local radiophonic school organized 


within a national system of radiophonic schools. 
Radio Santa Maria, however, resembles a correspondence school in that it sends out study ma- 


terials to students on a weekly basis and broadcasts classes to the individual students in their 
homes. The field teacher does not hold classes, but provides supplementary guidance and per- 
forms field administrative duties. Thus, the organization out in the field is not a school but a 
‘sector’, that is, an administrative unit of the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria. 


The present study refers to the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria as the set of teachers in 
the central ofnicn who prepare study materials and broadcast classes and the 12,000 to 14,000 
students formally enrolled in this educational programme. The sector refers to students in an ad- 
ministrative area (a rural community or district) for whom one field teacher is responsible. 


The Dominican peso is pegged to the US dollar. Monetary terms are therefore usually expressed 
hereafter simply by the sign $. 

The basi . e of Radio Santa Maria has replicated in most aspects the original 
sdtophenis wlan of BOCA Gemiors Cultural Canaria) in the Canary Islands, Spain, but with 
some significant adaptations to the Latin American context. A comprehensive description of the 
ECCA model with complete bibliography may be found in: Espina Cepada, L. Radio ECCA. Las 
Palmas de Gran Canarias, Centro Docente, 1976. 


Cf. Appendix 5 for a complete timetable of the daily broadcasting and Appendix 3 for a detailed 
description of the nonformal educational and cultural programmes forming the background and 
support of the formal, graded programme which is the focus of this study. 


The only region of the Dominican Republic into which the radiophonic school is not yet ex- 
tended is that comprising seven provinces in the extreme southwestern corner of the country 
However, a cultural-edtcational station which will broadcast the classes plans to begin operations 
in the region in 1977 and the radiophonic classes will follow this. 


I. The Dominican Republic: dilemmas in educational planning 
"and in achieving a balanced national development 


An essential aspect in the analysis of the basic education programme of i 
Maria is the relationship of this education system to the national development ee a -" 
process of structural change in the Dominican Republic. On the one hand, ei ea 
tems embodying principles of lifelong education are an important condition fo toe | 
balanced, integral national development and, on the other hand, these education aaa 
vations cannot be fully successful unless they are supported by the national a ies 
social development. To evaluate accurately the significance of a system of adult educ a 
such as that of Radio Santa Maria, it is necessary at the outset to situate it within 
concrete economic, social and educational reality of the Dominican Republic. 


4 ities for 
Problems in combining rapid economic growth with improved social opportunities f 
lower status sectors 


The Dominican Republic, occupying the eastern three fourths of the Caribbean “a = 
Hispanola, has a relatively small area, 48,422 square kilometres, making it slightly ae 
than Denmark and somewhat smaller than Costa Rica. The population, estimated on 
basis of the 1970 national census with a 2.9 per cent annual rate of increase, it place oe 
4,560,000 in 1975, of which 47.3 per cent are under fifteen years of age and 60 per © 
are rural.! The country may be divided into five different regions: litan 

1. the southeastern coastal plain, site of large sugar plantations and the metropo 

area of the capital, Santo Domingo, with over a million population; the 

the central mountain range which rises to peaks of more than 5,000 metres near 
western Haitian border; . ly 40 
3. the central region, the fertile Cibao valley (site of Radio Santa Maria) near’ ne 

kilometres long, dotted with larger agricultural market centres and contain 
nearly half of the population of the country; 


ss ; uni- 
the northwestern, semi-mountainous region, more arid, but with better comm 
cations;and =~ 


5. the arid, mountainous and relatively sparsely settled southwestern region, isola 
from the rest of the nation. ; + relativelY 
The transportation system, fanning out from the capital, Santo Domingo, is tela there 
good, and, except for the more mountainous areas near the western, Haitian border, high- 
are all-weather roads linking small towns and many rural communities to inter-city 
ways. _ ; - 
In spite of its small size, the Dominican Republic has a rich potential in mas ale 
mining, forestry, and hydroelectric power. The country ranks fifth in production . oxit 
in Latin America, third in cocoa, sixth in Tobacco, second in nickel, fourth in ba 
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2. 


4. 


ted 


and, since 1975, is the largest producer of gold.? In the last eight years, the Dominican 
Republic has had an annual economic growth rate approaching 10 per cent, 3 one of the 
highest in Latin America, and in 1974 the per capita income, calculated at current prices, 
was US $ 7554 

In its development policy the Dominican Republic is facing the common problem of 
finding ways of creating an economic infrastructure which will serve as the basis for long- 
term economic growth and, at the same time, provide the health, nutrition, and education 
- especially among the long-neglected rural lower-status (peasant) groups - which are 
necessary for the human development of the country. In the Dominican Republic this 
problem is more intractable because of the heritage of a turbulent political history. In the 
150 years since Independence from Spain in 1821 the country has experienced an occu- 
pation by Haiti from 1821 to 1844; a brief reannexation by Spain from 1860 to 1864; a 
United States military government from 1916 to 1924; the notoriously repressive dicta- 
torship of Rafael Trujillo from 1930 to 1961; and, finally, the civil war and United States 
military intervention in 1965. 

In ‘iuonss to the political and economic crisis following the civil war of 1965, public 
policy tended to favour heavy investment in economic infrastructure (roads — with em- 
phasis on inter-city and urban transportation, hydroelectric dams and irrigation, and 
public buildings), the modernization of the state agricultural and industrial enterprises 
which had been the private patrimony of Trujillo and were nationalized in 1961, and 
urban, largely middle-class housing.® The later period of Trujillo had already seen the 
beginning of an increasing focus of investment and economic fowth in the national 
capital, and this trend was greatly reinforced from 1968 to 1975.° This pattern of invest- 
ment stimulated a rapid process of urban immigration — the second most rapid urban- 
ization process in Latin America according to one account” — and the growth of an 
urban-based middle class which has been the main beneficiary of new socio-economic 
Opportunities. ‘ r "7 

i this period (1966-1974), the least favoured group in public policy has been the 
rural, lower-status sector which constitutes the largest population segment. This is re- 
flected, for example, in the lack of access of smaller agricultural producers to credit,® 
and the lack of policy of agricultural price stabilization or even, in some instances, a de- 
liberate attempt to keep low the prices of traditional food staples produced for domestic 
consumption. Thus, the smaller, family-unit commercial producers (the sector from 
which most Radio Santa Maria students come) have faced an extended term of economic 
deterioration, a fact which has influenced rural unemployment and the ‘push migration’ 


from rural to urban areas. 
The lack of educational opportunity in rural areas 


The disadvantages suffered by the rural, lower-status sector are especially evident in the 
area of education. The total number of students at the primary level increased from 
509,700 in the scholastic year 1961-62 to 942,000 in 1974-75 but, as Table 1.1 indicates, 
this growth has been centred largely in urban areas.” The rapid growth of secondary 
and university enrolment is indicative of the increase of educational opportunities for 
the urban middle-class sectors.” 


ll 


Table 1.1: Enrolment increase in the Dominican Republic at primary to university levels from 
1961-62 to 1974-75 


Educational level Enrolment 
1961-62 1974-75 Growth index 
Total primary® 509,700 942,400 185 
Rural primary 365,000 536,400 147 
Urban primary 144,700 406,000 280 
Intermediate® 15,513 64,996¢ 419 
Secondary® 12,899 78,170° 606 
University> 4,022 31,684 788 


Sources: a. Secretaria de Educacién de la Republica Dominicana 
b. Oficina Nacional de Planificacién. Estrategia para el Desarrollo, 1976-1986. Santo 
Domingo, Julio de 1975. 
c. Complete data are available only up to 1972-73. 


A major factor in the disparity in rural and urban educational opportunities is the 
simple lack of primary schools offering grades 1 to 6 in rural areas of the Dominican Re- 
public. In 1969-70, 78.2 per cent of the urban primary school had all six grades while 
only 12.6 per cent of the rural primary schools had the 6th grade, and nearly 60 per cent 
of the rural schools have at most 1 to 3.1! 

Because of the lack of complete primary schools, but also because of higher rates of 
school drop-out, the 6th grade enrolment in tural schools in 1971-72 represented only 
9.5 per cent of the group which entered Ist grade in 1966-67, while the 6th grade enrol- 
ment in urban schools reached 52.2 per cent of Ist grade enrolment.1? Although there 
has been some expansion of the rural primary school system since 1961, the percentage 
of students persevering until the 6th grade has risen by only 1.6 per cent to 9.5 per cent 
in the years from 1957-58 to 1971-72. 

Repetition of grades is also significantly higher in the rural than in the urban schools. 
In the scholastic years 1968-69 and 1969-70, according to official statistics, repeating of 
Ist grade in the urban schools was 25.9 per cent while in the rural schools it was 37.0 Pe 
cent. In the 2nd grade, repeating in the urban schools was 11.2 per cent while in pe 
schools it was 22.1 per cent. Because of repeating, many students in the rural primary 
schools are over-age, and the overcrowding of the existing limited facilities is in part due 
to students repeating one or even two years. i 

One reason for the poor academic achievement of students in rural primary schools 4 
the inadequate Preparation of teachers. In 1969-70, 70 per cent of the rural teachers ha 
no more than an 8th grade education, and more recent figures show that 83 per cent 0 
the rural teachers do not have sufficient professional preparation.!> A 

Indirectly, the great lack of facilities and the often delapidated state of schools in 
tural areas is a factor. In a Survey in 1968, 44.6 per cent of rural schools did not have 4 
desk for the teacher, 22.9 per cent lacked a blackboard, 81.1 per cent had no map of the 
country, and 96.4 per cent had no map of the world. With national educational ee 
for texts and educational material at only 24 cents per pupil, few if any students in ue 
tural schools have texts. 
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As a result of the inadequate educational opportunities, the proportion of the popu- 
lation in rural areas without instruction or with insufficient instruction to bring them to 
the level of functional literacy is very high. In the rural sector, 50.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation have had no schooling, and 90 per cent have had less than four years of schooling, 
while in urban areas only 22.4 per cent have had no schooling and 57 per cent have had 
less than four years. 


Table 1.2: Rural and urban population of 25 years or more according to levels of education, 1970 


(Percentages) 
Years of Urban areas Rural areas 
education (both sexes) (both sexes) 
0 22.4 50.5 
14 34.5 39,2 
5-6 16.3 6.3 
7-10 17.8 84 
11-12 5 0.6 
13 and more 3.9 0.2 


Source: International Labour Office, Generacién de empleo productivo y crecimiento econdmico. 
Geneva, 1975, p. 313. 


This pattern of educational opportunity has at least three significant implications 

for national as well as personal development. 

1. The continued state of practical illiteracy in rural areas is an obstacle to the 
technification of agriculture’ 5 and the strengthening of rural economic organ- 
izations. 

2. The large number of people migrating from tural, lower-status sectors toward 
the large urban centres are ill-equipped to enter the level of skilled workers and 
to contribute to the long-range plan of industrialization. The cycle of poverty 
and lack of skills which begins in the rural areas is simply continued in the high 
rate of unemployment and underemployment in the cities. 

3. Because they have no opportunity to complete the primary and intermediate 
courses, many capable youths in rural commmunities, whose personal interests 
are not agricultural, are unable to enter skillled technical or professional 
positions. 

These conditions, caused by the inadequacy of existing educational institutions, rein- 

force trends toward a vicious cycle of a rapidly modernizing urban sector and a backward, 
dependent rural (and urban lower-status) sector. 


Moves toward educational reform in the Dominican Republic 


Recognizing the educational problems described above, the Secretariat of Education 
together with a recent Unesco mission began in 1975 a series of educational reforms 
with particular emphasis on the primary school level in rural areas, which aim to: 


1. ensure that all children in the country finish at least four years of primary 
school education; 
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imi iti hildren who are over- 
. eliminate repetition of grades as well as the problem of c n ov 
age for their grade and, indirectly, to reduce the overcrowding of existing 
facilities; a 
3. introduce a curriculum which is more relevant to the needs of economic de 
velopment and agrarian transformation; : ‘ 
4. impheitly, bring the education system in rural areas up to par with that in 
urban areas.! 


The principles underlying this reform reflect many of the guiding yermts of - 
long education. The concrete steps recommended — a non-graded system Po rote 
four calendar years to ensure that all children obtain at least some elements 0 ‘ba a 
cation; allowing students to progress at their own level, with the teacher ee p Ape 
nostic and guidance role rather than a sanctioning one; and emphasis on the rela Sa 
school activities to life in the family and community — promise significant a shia 
provement in educational achievement. As the projected plan stresses, the success ae 
reform depends in great measure on the teacher's ability to adapt to the new a 
and methods of education. One of the key aspects of the educational reform is the ae 
gramme for re-educating teachers through forms of in-service training and a three-y 
radiophonic course. _ 

if the reform meets with a strong degree of support from teachers and administra 
is successful in retraining teachers, and is backed by a large investment in buildings stil 
equipment, it will ensure at least a minimum basic education in rural areas. Tree 
remains, however, the problem of the very large number of young people and a id 
who have missed this opportunity, or who have completed the primary level and bee 
to continue their studies now or later. An educational reform which incorport soot 
the earlier stages of formal education elements of lifelong education can make soli mare 
tributions to national development only if it is complemented by educational opP 
tunities available at every stage of life. 

Adult education opportunities in the Dominican Republic 


Although there are a variety of adult education efforts in the Dominican Hepsi 
the system maintained by the Secretariat of Education!® is of special interest not ony 
because it is the largest single system but because, in the present study, it will be 
basis of comparison for an alternative method, that of Radio Santa Maria. iding 
The Secretariat of Education has had a formal adult education programme eer 
at least literacy training since 1942, and in 1953 the National Office of Adult ears 
(Direccién General de Educacién de Adultos) was created as a separate department vijities 
the Secretariat of Education. A system of night schools, using the day schools fad nthe 
and offering courses ranging from literacy training to grade 8, gradually developed rf pro- 
towns and cities, with an administrative system parallel to that of the primary schoo were 
gramme. By 1968, when systematic statistical records were first maintained, we 3 
405 urban and rural schools, an enrolment of 35,540, and grade promotions of 2 hools 
Over a period of eight years, from 1968 to 1975, the increase in the number of = 
has been insignificant, but there has been a 40 per cent rise in the number of ena 
a 41 per cent increase in the number of grade promotions. In 1975 the me 6 
personnel totalled eighteen: the director-general and assistant director, nme ho! Jeric 
technical and subordinate administrative positions, and seven of secretarial and ¢ 
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positions. Outside of the central office there were in 1975 four regional inspectors, 47 
supervisors in as many zones, and 52 directors and assistant directors of schools.'® 

In addition to the night schools, the National Office of Adult Education supports 
various literacy projects which in 1975 granted 466 certificates, vocational courses for 
women which granted 1,378 special diplomas in 1975, and a vocational agricultural 
school with a total enrolment capacity of 100 which combines a primary school edu- 
cation with practical training for peasant youth. A massive radiophonic literacy pro- 
gramme which, from 1971 to 1973, obliged all radio stations to broadcast a half-hour 
lesson every evening at seven o’clock was largely unsuccessful and has been discontinued. 

The adult education programme uses the buildings and equipment of the day schools, 
which, in the urban areas, are generally adequate. The major problems, however, are 
limited funds and salaries so low that it is difficult to attract qualified teachers even 
when they are available. The teachers at the Ist and 2nd grade level receive monthly 
salaries of $30 for an hour and a half of daily class-teaching; those at the 3rd and 4th 
grade levels, $40 for two hours of daily class-teaching; 5th and 6th grade teachers, $60 
and 7th and 8th grade teachers, $70 for three hours of daily class-teaching. Teachers 
in the adult education system are usually individuals who teach or are involved in other 
work during the day and seek the night school classes as a form of additional income. 
The National Office of Adult Education is reluctant to add classes on a regular basis 
unless there is assurance that there will be enough students. Thus, most teachers begin 
as volunteers who gather a group of students and continue without pay in the hope that 
within a year or so their petition to the central office for a salary will be approved. Dis- 
cussions with zone supervisors revealed that often half of the teachers in a school are 
‘volunteers’, and that of 500 petitions for salaries in 1975, it was possible to grant only 
about 50. The problem of finding capable teachers may be aggravated by a new regulation 
prohibiting teachers in the morning ‘and afternoon class schedules from accepting a third 
shift of teaching in the evenings. . : 

Before 1975 there were no textbooks available for students in the official adult edu- 
cation schools, and teachers followed the practice of dictating class materials or writing 
them on the blackboard for students to copy into notebooks. In 1975 some of the staff 
of the National Office of Adult Education prepared a series of texts largely for the third 
level of primary school (Sth and 6th grades), and a limited edition was published by a 
private firm. The set of texts for the third level was sold to the students for $7.35. In 
1976 this set of texts was not generally available to students, but there is a plan to print 
further editions and sell these to students at cost. : 

The adult education system of the Secretariat of Education has expanded in response 
to a widespread demand for educational opportunities in a country undergoing relatively 
rapid modernization, but it is seriously hampered by a lack of adequate funds, quality 
teachers, textbooks, properly trained supervisors, and other elements which are necessary 
for traditional classroom teaching. Although the reform that is being instituted in the 
general education system is even more necessary in the education of adults, it will be 
More difficult because of the method of recruiting teachers. Moreover, the system of 
night classes, presupposing the assembling of students in a central place with well-lit 
Tooms, is difficult to extend to isolated rural communities. These factors place serio 
limitations on the conventional classroom, direct-teaching method as an instrument m4 
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the present plan for a more balanced national socio-economic development and agrarian 
transformation. 


Conclusions 


Development planning in the Dominican Republic faces the typical am ptcine 
countries entering into a phase of relatively rapid economic growth: channe - on 
resources into building an economic infrastructure and at the same time se me ae 
social development which will overcome a heritage of social inequalities an' ple 
polarization of the country into a modernized, privileged urban sector and as - . 
dependent rural sector. If the existing trends of extremely limited and ens g br 
cational opportunities in rural areas continue, there is a danger that the nationa pare 
ment process — especially agricultural development — will be limited, that a type 0 asl 
immigration merely extending unemployment and underemployment to urban me on 
be created, and that many talented rural and lower-status urban youth will be dep 
of the opportunity of entering technical or professional careers. . : 
If sieesaatul, the projected reform of the education system of the Dominican age 
promises to make universal minimum basic education in rural areas more feasi rhea 
it leaves unsolved the problem of those who have missed this opportunity and 0 and 
who wish to continue their education at the upper primary and intermediate levels, a“ 
its expansion is limited by the lack of funds, quality teachers, and by the method its a 
It is in this context that a system embodying principles of lifelong education ieee 
most necessary. This system should make a quality education at the upper gene eae 
secondary levels available to young adults, especially in rural communities. It shoul tion 
sufficiently flexible to enable them easily to combine occupational work and educa the 
and be more directly related to community activities and the social changes in 
country. ae 
In the Introduction, the objectives and basic instruments of this system of adult on 
cation evolved by Radio Santa Maria were briefly outlined. In later chapters, a more 


: n 
tailed description will be given of how certain elements of lifelong education have bee 
incorporated into a workable model. 
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II. The socio-economic and educational background of students 
in the adult education programmes of Radio Santa Maria and 
the Secretariat of Education 


In the analysis of a basic education programme oriented toward the goal of lifelong edu- 
cation, an essential question is the flexibility and adaptation of the programme to stu- 
dents’ needs and interests. It is helpful at the outset to look briefly at the background and 
aspirations of students entering the radiophonic programme of Radio Santa Maria. Since 
this study will later be comparing the levels of academic achievement of students in the 
Radio Santa Maria programme with those of students in the adult education programme 
of the Secretariat of Education, it is also useful to compare the two groups of students. 

As part of the larger study of the education system of Radio Santa Maria, a random 
sample of 312 6th grade students from 33 sectors of the radiophonic school in the cen- 
tral northern (Cibao) region of the Dominican Republic replied to questionnaires.” An 
equivalent random sample fo 196 6th grade and 128 8th grade students in the adult edu- 


cation programme of the Secretariat of Education responded to virtually the same ques: 
tionnaire. 


Students’ social and economic status 


With a median age of 18.4 years and 81 per cent unmarried, the 6th and 8th grade stu: 
dents of Radio Santa Maria (and even more so the total student body which includes 
lower grade levels) would better be described as adolescents or adolescents moving int 
young adulthood (Table 2.1). Some 84 per cent of the radiophonic students are from 
tural communities, but most are adolescents living with their parents, helping with tasks 
on the farm and in the home, and, since only about 35 per cent have a separate incom? 
from the land or other employment, are receiving help from their parents or other mem- 
bers of the family in order to continue their studies. The students in the Secretariat led 
gramme are very similar except that they are almost entirely of an urban background ane 
occupationally, not involved in agriculture. 

of the 74 per cent of the Radio Santa Maria students who say that the principal occu 
pation of their fathers is agriculture (Table 2.2), 65 per cent report that their fathers farm 
their own land, 23 per cent report that they farm rented land, and 12 per cent that thei 
incomes are from daily wages. Of the 26 per cent whose fathers have non-agricultural ¢m 
ployment, 34 per cent are salaried employees, 26 per cent labourers, and 40 per cent hav? 
other employment such as keeping small stores, etc. In the total sample of Radio Sant 
Maria students, 78 per cent say that their parents own at least some land (whether this} 
only a plot where the house is located or is land rented to others) and 37 per cent oe 
that their parents own more than five hectares of land. These data, especially concerning 
land ownership, indicate that Radio Santa Maria students at the 6th and 8th grade lev? 
have a somewhat higher socio-economic status in the rural community in the Domini¢ 
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Table 2.1. Socio-economic background of sixth and eighth grade students. 


Santa Maria Secretariat 
No. % No. % 
1. Social status characteristics 
Median age: 18.4 years 17.8 years 
Males (201) 43.1 (176) 54.1 
Unmarried (372) 80.6 (277) 85.4 
Rural residence (389) 84.0 (27) 8.3 
. Occupation 
Not employed (264) 56.9 (236) 72.9 
Domestic service ( 40) 8.6 ( 16) 49 
Carpentry (5) 1.1 ( 5) 1.5 
Merchant (small store, etc.) (15) 3.2 (11) 3.4 
Seamstress ( 15) 3.2 ( 4) 1.2 
Agriculture (101) 21.8 
Public employee ( 2) 0.4 (| 2) 0.6 
Mechanic ( 3) 0.7 ( 6) 1.9 
Other (19) 4.1 ( 44) 13.6 
Total 464 100.0 324 100.0 
- Monthly income (Dominican pesos)* 
No paid empl t (228) 64.9 (105) 46.0 
Letts (62) 176 ~~ ( 55) 24.1 
$ 30 to $50 ( 36) 10.3 ( 33) 14.5 
$51 to$ 75 ( 10) 2.8 (17) 15 
$ 76 to $ 100 ( 8) 24 (12) $3 
$ 101 or more CD 2.0 ( 6) 2.6 
Total 351 100. 228 100.0 
No response 113 96 
+ Source of financial help to continue 
Studies 
Does not ive hel (161) 35.7 (134) 44.1 
From Shar both Saeats (211) 46.8 (113) 3752 
From other members of family (52) 11.5 ( 36) 11.8 
Other sources (27) 6.0 (21) 6.9 
Total 451 100.0 304 100.0 
No response 13 20 


* The Dominican peso is officially at par with USS. 
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Table 2.2. Socio-economic background of parents 


Santa Maria Secretariat 
No. % No. % 
1. Father’s occupation 
Agriculture, farming own property (212) 47.8 ( 70) 
Agriculture, farming rented land ( 76) 17.1 ( 37) 
Agriculture, day laborere ( 38) 8.6 C 8) 
Labourer ( 30) 6.8 ( 66) 
Private employee ( 14) 3.2 ( 34) 
Public employee ( 26) 5.9 ( 43) 
Other (47) 10.6 (40) 1 
Total 443 100.0 306 
No response 21 18 
2. Father's ownership of land 
Father owns no land (100) 21.6 (178) 
Father owns land (364) 78.4 (146) 
Amount of land father owns: 
Less than 10 tareas (.5 hectares) ( 81) 22.2 ( 58) 
10 to 39 tareas ( 84) 23.1 ( 36) 
40 to 79 tareas ( 64) 17.6 ¢ 29) 
80 tareas (5.0 hectares) or more (135) 37.1 ( 23) 
Total 364 100.0 146 
3. Father's monthly income (Pesos) 
Father is deceased or retired ( 60) 15.0 ( 41) 
Father is unemployed ( 79) 19.8 ( 72) 
Income less than $ 50 (126) 31.5 ( 61) 
$50 to $ 100 ( 76) 19.0 ( 65) 
$ 101 or more (59) 14.7 (54) 
Total 400 100.0 293 
No response 64 31 
4. Father's education 
Father is illiterate (180) 40.6 ( 68) 
Incomplete primary school (189) 42.7 (120) 
Complete primary school (33) 1.4 ( 41) 
Incomplete intermediate level ( 14) 3.2 ( 34) 
Complete intermediate level (11) 2.5 ( 20) 
Incomplete secondary level ( 6) 1.4 ( 14) 
Secondary or higher ( 10) 2.2 (19) 
Total 443 100.0 316 
No response 21 8 
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€public.? The families of most are still of peasant background, however, with small 
family-sized plots, and in comparison with the large landowners with multi-family units 
and in the urban middle class, they are of a lower status. 

The students of the Secretariat programme as well as their parents have a slightly 
higher income level, but this is largely a reflection of the more monetized economy of the 
urban context. Also, the higher educational level of parents of the Secretariat students is 
explained by the fact that the city attracts the better educated from the rural areas and 


offers educational facilities. 
Students’ educational background 


The great majority of the radiophonic students are youths who have completed as much 
of the primary level as they can in their community - usually to the 4th grade - and then 
go more or less directly into the Radio Santa Maria programme in order to complete their 
education through the intermediate level. This is evident from the fact that 30 to 40 per 
cent of both the Radio Santa Maria and the Secretariat students were under fifteen when 


entered the supposedly adult programme (Table 2.3). 


Motivations and aspirations in education 


Students in both systems see mathematics as the subject which will help them most in life 
and place much less importance on subjects such as social studies (Table 2.4). More than 
90 per cent say that once they finish this grade level (6th and 8th grade), they intend to 
continue studying at the intermediate or secondary school level, and approximately half 
of both groups of students already have definite plans for leaving the community, in- 
tending to migrate, it seems, to the large metropolitan areas of the Dominican Republic. 
Not surprisingly, although nearly 40 per cent of the Radio Santa Maria students baie 
educational aspirations as far as the university, coming from a rural background they ten 

to have lower educational aspirations than their counterparts 1 the official schools. 


Community participation and listening to the broader cultural-educational programmes 


of Radio Santa Maria 
Since most of the Radio Santa Maria students are young, it was to be expected that 39.7 
Per cent would say they are participating in youth clubs while only 9.5 per cent partici- 
Pate in the agricultural associations promoted by Radio Santa Maria, 9.9 per cent in co- 
Operatives, and only 6.7 per cent in the women’s homemakers’ clubs (Table 2.5). Re- 
ligious organizations are the most frequently mentioned (41.6 per cent). Surprisingly, 33 
Per cent of the Radio Santa Maria students say they have held some leadership position in 
ese organizations. Although Radio Santa Maria has stressed participation in community 


Organizations, however, the two groups of students do not differ significantly in this re- 


Spect, except for the much greater participation of Radio Santa Maris students in religious 


Organizations, 

Many of the Radio Santa Maria students listen to the more general educational pro- 
grammes of Radio Santa Maria, with the greatest number (60 per cent) indicating the Uni- 
Versity for All. Programmes popular with young people, such as the afternoon and 
caning musical programmes for youth, are also listened to by 50 to 60_per cent-of-this 

mple, 


1 


i) 
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Table 2.3. Students’ educational background 


Santa Maria Secretariat 
No. % No. % 
Primary education prior to adult programme ; 
No prior formal schooling ( 5) 1.1 ( 10) ia 
Ist or 2nd grade completed (12) 2.6 ( 34) 58 
3rd grade completed ( 67) 14.7 ( 18) 18.7 
4th grade completed (119) 26.1 ( 58) 30.6 
Sth grade completed (177) 38.8 (95) 15.2 
6th grade completed ( 37) 8.1 (47) 155 
7th grade completed ( 39) 8.6 ( 48) 100.0 
Total 456 100.0 310 ‘ 

No response 8 14 
Grade at which adult programme was entered 13 
Ist or 2nd grade (11) 2.4 ( 36) Ve 
3rd grade ( 29) 6.3 (11) 92 
4th grade (73) 15.9 ( 29) 175 
Sth grade (163) 35.5 (55) 36.6 
6th grade (122) 26.6 (115) 9.6 
7th grade (25) 5.5 ( 30) 12.1 
8th grade ( 36) 78 ( 38) 100.0 

Total 459 100.0 314 

No response 5 10 

. Years lapsed between leaving prior 

Programme and entering adult programme 1 
No lapse of time (168) 37.3 (116) EKG 
One or two years ( 78) 17.3 (54) 14.0 
Three or four years ( 60) 13.3 ( 42) 17.7 
Five to eight years ( 59) 13.1 ( 53) 9.7 
Nine to fourteen years ( 46) 10.2 (29) 2.0 
Fifteen or more years ( 39) 8.7 ( 6) 100.0 

Total 450 100.0 300 

No response 14 24 
. Age at which adult programme was entered 38.8 
Less than 15 years (136) 30.0 (120) 32.17 
Between 15 and 17 (109) 24.0 (101) 12.3 
Between 18 and 19 ( 73) 16.1 ( 38) 58 
Between 20 and 21 (37) 8.1 (18) 18 
Between 22 and 25 ( 46) 10.1 ( 24) 2.6 
26 or more ( 53) 11.7 (8) 100.9 

Total 454 100.0 309 

No response 10 15 


Table 2.4. Student aspirations after completing adult programme 


Santa Maria Secretariat 
No. % No.% 
1. Subject which students feel will 
Serve them most in life 
Mathematics ak ne mo sof 
ominican economy = S 53 
Social studies ( 19) 4.1 ( 14) 4.4 
Natural sciences ( 38) ins } Ba ioe 
ae aes (43) 9.1 (32) 10.2 
= T 463 100.0 315 100.0 
‘otal 9 
No response 1 
2. Plan to continue studies after 
finishing this grade level (421) 915 (302) 25:2 
3. Level to which students intend 
10 continue studies (30) 97 
8 100) 22.5 . 
Tans (37) 83 (19) 6.1 
St or 2nd year secondary 108) 243 ( 79) 25.5 
Complete secondary (Bachillerato) et 372 (157) 50.6 
Oday eel er 17 ( 25) 8.1 
. 444 100.0 310 100.0 
Total 0 14 
No response a 
ve 143 46.6 
4. Definite plans to leave community (222) 49.1 (143) 
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Table 2.5 Broader community participation and educational interest 


Santa Maria 


Secretariat 


No.% No. % 

1. Participation in community organizations* a 
Youth clubs (184) SE) ae 25 
Agricultural association ( 44) 3:5 ( 12) 3.7 
Co-operative ( 46) 9.9 ( 14) 4.3 
Women’s homemakers’ club ( 31) 6.7 ( 53) 16.4 
Religious organizations (193) 41.6 ( : 65 
Other (27) 5.8 (21) 

2. Offices Held in Community Organizations 12 
None (237) 66.2 ees as 
Holds office in one organization ( 92) 25.7 ( 24 
Holds office in two organizations ( 20) 5.6 ( 3) 1.5 
Holds office in three organizations ¢ 9) 2.5 ( 100.0 

Total 358 100.0 205 
No response 106 129 

3. Programmes of Radio Santa Maria to which 
Students listen* (Question presented only 
to Santa Maria students.) 

University for all (280) 60.3 
Popular music in the morning (142) 30.6 
The Radio Novela (Soap Opera) ( 89) 19.2 
Programme for peasant organizations (171) 36.6 
Social orientation (167) 36.0 
Saturday programme for radio schools (251) 54.1 
Sentimental afternoon music (220) 47.4 
Youth protest music (153) 33.0 
Romantic evening music (269) 58.0 
Social history and commentary 

(Sunday youth oriented programme) ( 86) 18.5 
News (136) 29.3 

4. Programme students feel is most important 
for their community work 
University for All (188) 40.5 
Programme for peasant organization ( 45) 9.7 
News ( 39) 8.4 
Others (192) 41.4 

Total 464 100.0 


they are members of youth clubs. 
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46 
Percentage is a fraction of the total ey that 
sample of 464 Radio Santa Maria students 


s of 
Students in the Radio Santa Maria or Secretariat of Education programmes are often ae een 
several community organizations at the same time. In order to indicate which organiza 
most popular among students, each number and 
324. For example, 184 or 39.7 percent of the 


4 of 


Conclusions 


For the most part, the basic education programme of Radio Santa Maria attracts youth 
from peasant families of somewhat higher social status in rural communities. These young 
people proceed almost directly from the incomplete primary schools to the radiophonic 
school in order to satisfy their aspirations to migrate out of the rural communities and 
toward the urban middle class. Although there is also a strong contingent who want to re- 
main in rural communities and to prepare themselves for a more active role in rural com- 
munity organizations or for more technicalized agriculture, these are definitely a mi- 
nority of the Radio Santa Maria students. It is likely that, as the adults in the community 
take advantage of existing educational opportunities and the current educational reform 
eliminates over-age pupils, repetition and drop-out in the public primary schools, the stu- 
dent body in the radiophonic school at the upper primary and intermediate levels will be 
Mcreasingly adolescent. 

Although more than half of the Radio Santa Maria students are participating in com- 
unity organizations of some type, they do not seem to be very different in this respect 
from others of their age, and there appears to be little articulation of the Radio Santa 
Maria basic education programme with the dominant adult organizations in the com- 
munity, 

The remarkable similarity of Radio Santa Ma ‘ : 
ficial adult education programme -- except for the variables associated with urban resi- 
dence (occupation and more monetized economy) -- suggests that both groups come from 
the same populations and share like interests, motivations, and aspirations. 


ria students with the students in the of- 


Notes 


The questionnaire, which sought information on students’ socio-economic status, their aspir- 
ations, and their attitudes toward the radiophonic schools. was filled in by the students as- 
Sembled during the week of the final examinations. Research assistants from the Department of 
Social Work of the Universidad Catélica Madre y Maestra were present to explain each question, 
if necessary, and help the students in filling in the questionnaire. The sample represents approxi- 
Mately 10 per cent of the total number of students enrolled in these courses. 
One indica i ta Maria students have a somewhat higher socio-economic status 
Within raat pe not within the larger national social status system) is the land 
Ownership of the parents of this sample compared with the scale of land tenure units in the re- 
sion as a whole. In the central region of the Dominican Republic, from which this sample of stu- 
ents was taken, 20.0 per cent of the farm units are less than 0.5 hectares, 56.1 per cent between 
.5 and 4.9 hectares, and only 23.9 per cent more than 5.0 hectares. (Oficina Nacional de Esta- 
fl Santo Domingo, 1971). In this sample, however, 37 


distica, Sex, . is 
. Sexto censo nacional agropecuario. ! 
Per cent of those whose parents own land report that they have units larger than 5.0 hectares. 
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II. The educational methodology in the basic education programme 
of Radio Santa Maria 


parry * io 
In developing an educational opportunity for adults in the Dominican Republic, Radi 
Santa Maria has attempted to combine six different learning experiences: 


1. a set of weekly lesson sheets distributed to students; 

2. a daily broadcast explanation accompanying these sheets; 

3. personal guidance of a field teacher; f the 

4. a weekly discussion involving the field teacher and the assembled students © 
sector; 

5. supporting cultural and educational radio programmes, and 

6. expected participation of students in the existing community organizations. 

In the following chapters the description of the educational methodology and the 


: iffer- 
techniques of implementing this adult education system falls naturally into three diffe 
ent areas:! 


F : : i c 

1. design of the educational methods and curriculum and preparation of the instru 
tional materials by the staff of professional educators in the central office; 

2. the field teacher’s functions and the student’s responsibilities; 


; 1 
3. the system of promotion, supervision, and general administration directed large! 
from the central office, 


> r j Nn 

In analysing this system of adult education, the main focus is on aspects of arr B 
education which have been adapted, and on the means of overcoming certain prac 
problems which the Radio Santa Maria model is likely to encounter. 


Curriculum content in the radiophonic system of Radio Santa Maria 


The basic education programme of Radio Santa Maria offers a full primary (grades : ne 
and intermediate (grades 7 and 8) programme. Students who finish the full eight ae 
obtain the official certificate and can enter directly into the secondary school sys te 
The curriculum is organized in terms of six-month courses running from approxi of- 
10 July to 20 December and from 6 January to 30 June. Grades 1, 3, 5, and 7 “ee an 
fered in the first semester and grades 2, 4, 6, and 8 in the second semester, so eats: 
adult student can, if necessary, complete the full eight grades in four aoe ee 

This acceleration is based on the fact that adults comprehend more rapidly “ js in 
of fuller life experience, even though the learning process may not be as swift as a 
the case of a child. The adult who wants to accelerate his career has a need to a 
course as quickly as possible and is, therefore, motivated to apply himself more shee 
sively. This demands a very judicious selection of material for the weekly ae 
so that only essential information and skills are presented in the course. By elim! 
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Tepeated or lengthy explanations and unnecessary illustrations, presuming that they are 
already part of the adult experience and that the adult is already making practical appli- 
cations, it is possible to cover the material ordinarily contained in a primary school 
Curriculum just as thoroughly in less time and, with the help of the field teacher, achieve 
equal or greater comprehension.” 

This programming of continuous courses throughout the year ensures that all facilities 
~ the staff of broadcasting teachers, the printing press, the supervisory personnel and the 
field teachers -- are employed throughout the year, and that overhead costs per student 
are thereby reduced. 

The radiophonic school curriculum presents the same basic content as the official 
Primary and intermediate programmes for adults: Spanish language, Spanish grammar, 
mathematics, natural sciences (elements of biology, chemistry and physics), Dominican 
®conomy, social studies (geography, civics and history) and handwriting. At the inter- 
Mediate level, English is substituted for Dominican economy. Radio Santa Maria also 
includes a non-credit course on the Catholic religion. Thus each course comprises eight 
Subjects, each of which is repeated (after the level of literacy teaching) with more exten- 
Sive material. : 

The directors of Radio Santa Maria became aware that this curriculum in itself tends 
to emphasize an accumulation of unconnected facts to be memorized for an indefinite 
later period and often has no relationship to the students’ present life. In this form the 
Curriculum is not an adequate preparation for young adults in a rapidly changing society, 
nor does it prepare students to be active participants in the process of change. Many of 
the more mature, alert students are already active in community organizations and may 
or ie aware of the discrepancy between the course content and the social reality in 

ach they live. . 2 
_ Since the first semester of 1974 the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria has 
‘COrporated what is called a ‘central theme’. At the beginning of each semester a theme 
is selected on some area of human values which is a subject of current interest in the 

Ominican Republic, but which is related to a more general system of value-orientation. 
°r example, the central theme for the first semester 1974-75 was forms of human 
Ploitation, dependence, and avenues of liberation, beginning with a series of reflections 
on human dignity and finishing with a discussion of local organization, forms of leader- 
ship, etc. This is not an additional subject of study nor is it required for the examination, 
Ut it is allotted one page in the set of weekly lesson sheets and it is the first explanation 
Of the broadcast at the beginning of the week. The central theme is the same for all grade 
levels. The classes on religion, reading, handwriting, and to some extent social studies, 
corporate some dimensions of the central theme so that, as the classes develop through 
© Week, the material of the various subjects is integrated around a single focus which 
Telates the course content to the student’s broader social and personal context. For 
example, if the central theme is the socio-economic dependency of the rural sector, 
n the mathematics class the calculation of interest rates is taught with reference to the 
Usurious interest rates peasant farmers frequently pay or, in the class on Dominican 
Conomy, the lower income scales in rural areas are discussed. ; 
he definition of the central theme for a particular semester is derived from Radio 


a a ; ; 
"ta Maria’s broader perspective of social change: 


aa 


1. the importance of counteracting the growing influence of a consumer-oriented 
society, or in positive terms, a humanism defined as ‘being more’, not simply 
‘having more’; 

. liberation from the conditions of socio-economic dependency in which most of 
the students of Radio Santa Maria find themselves; 

3. formation of community both at the local level and at the level of worker-cam- 

pesino solidarity; 

4. active participation in movements of social change which tend to shape the history 

of the country. 


N 


The presentation of the central theme in the lesson sheets and broadcast classes fol- 
lows a methodology which, in addition to integrating the various subject matters, at- 
tempts to lead the student toward a critical awareness of the reality in which he or she 
lives, toward greater awareness of some of the authentic social changes and humanizing 
tendencies in this social reality, and toward a willingness to engage in some organize 
activity which will contribute to a type of social change suggested by the central theme. 

To make the central theme not just an intellectual exercise, another subject of study, 
but a communitarian experience, it is recommended to the field teacher that during the 
weekly meeting with the students -- after answering questions on the course material -4 
discussion of the central theme be held. The field teachers are given instructions on how 
to serve as animators of round table discussions on the central theme, with a secretary 
writing a summary of the conclusions. Ideally, the discussion becomes a reflection on the 
institutions and cultural values of the local community. As a stimulus and a means e 
Supervising the discussions of the central theme, the field teachers are asked to send 0c 
casional reports on these discussions to the central office, and these are discussed on the 
weekly radio programme for field teachers. 

Each semester a contest is held in which the students are asked to submit some exer 
cises based on the central theme. In the second semester of 1975 the central theme deal 
with forms of socio-economic dependency, and the students were asked to draw a gf4P pe 
presentation of the structure of intermediaries between their community and the urban 
commercial sector. Winners were selected from among 800 entries or about 10 per cent © 
the enrolled student body. - 

Radio Santa Maria attaches great importance to its more formal graded educatio® 
system being placed within its entire daily educational and cultural programmes. si 
programmes are looked upon as an extension and reinforcement of the graded ae fh 
lum, especially the central theme. The afternoon programme, University for All, wi 
was mentioned above, is popular with radiophonic students, and covers an immens¢ ues 
of topics from family relations, responsible parenthood, the causes of earthquakes oe 
common diseases, to comment on current peasant protest action. The afternoon min 
programme highlights songs of human liberation and social protest popular among mes 
American youth. The religious programme touches upon participation in the commu she 
These are some examples. Since the typical family, especially in the rural areas 0" 
broadcast radius, has the radio turned on much of the day, this creates a general a ae 
phere, a set of interests, and broad information fleshing out the graded courses. Rone 
Teason Radio Santa Maria believes it advantageous to operate as a general, com a 
cial-educational station, being the principal broadcasting station of the region, Me 
though this reduces the amount of time available for formal or semi-formal educat! 
courses. 
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Radio Santa Maria has not explicitly adopted the psycho-social method, and the 
methodology of the central theme might be much improved if themes were generated 
directly from the culture and concerns of the student body rather than by the central 
office staff. At present the central theme tends to be somewhat extraneous to most of the 
subject matter, and students intent on covering the material needed to pass the examin- 
ation are apt to ignore it. In the survey of 464 students, 35 per cent said they thought 
the central theme took time away from the other subject matters. 

The fact that Radio Santa Maria is dealing with an age range from adolescents of 
fourteen to mature adults involved in community affairs makes it difficult to pitch the 
level of the central theme to a particular level of experience, interest and comprehension. 
In the survey, 21 per cent of the students said that they always or frequently had diffi- 
culties in understanding the central theme, and another 40 per cent said they sometimes 
had difficulty with it. Field teachers report that younger students find it more difficult to 
follow and that they do not participate in the weekly discussions. The most active and 
interested participants are those involved in youth clubs, farmer’s associations, or other 
Organizations of the community. This indicates the importance of integration with com- 


munity organizations. 
Educational methodology in the lesson sheets and broadcast classes 


The basic educational principle underlying the composition of the lesson sheets and 
broadcast classes is that the student must be totally engaged in an active audio-visual 
€xperience with continuous written and oral expression. Despite the fact that the student 
is not in a classroom situation, an interpersonal ‘dialogue’ is established in which he ae 
Not simply memorize information on the lesson sheets or in the broadcast classes but, 
With the broadcast teacher, actively discovers information and integrates it a an 
existing structure of knowledge. In this interpersonal dialogue, the student re 
Positive self-image as an active agent of learning and creating. A further curiae a 
Cpa. process is the constant relating of the learning “i to the local community 
and to the d H e in which the student is living. ; ; 

he two une putting these educational principles into practice are 
fs Weekly lesson sheets and the daily broadcasts. Unlike many radiophonic systems 


hich broadcast to a field teacher and students in a cope tte Meelis ni 
‘eld t in thi of Radio Santa Maria broadca: 
rag a anni iy hart an of the student walking to a central 


Student in hi is elimi the necessity , a6 
Place Uh ihe cote autem Gavi hours and emphasizes his responsibility for 
Organizing his own learning experiences and other aspects of self-learning. ade 
The lesson sheets consist of one 8 1/2” X 11” (21.6 X 28 cm) page vcouiiteemet e 
Material which will be discussed in one week of broadcast classes, with pencil exercises 
On the back of the sheet. Each week the student receives in the meeting with the field 
teacher a packet of eight sheets, one for each subject, plus a lesson sheet for the central 
theme. These lesson sheets serve as text, exercise work-book, class chart and blackboard. 
t is important to note that these lesson sheets are not class texts in the ordinary 
Sense of the term since they are not designed to be used apart from the broadcast classes. 
hey Contain only the essential visual material and oral and written practice which are 
Necessary during the broadcast dialogues. Thus the art of composing the lesson sheets 
Tequires a judicious selection of subject matter and its presentation in an attractive, 


Casily understandable format. For example, in the model presented on pages 30 and 31 
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Enuuelas Rodiofsuicas Sait, Marin 


Alumno: 


El terreno est& dividido 
en 5 partes iguales. 


Cada parte es >D 
un quinto. 


. a va 
i aa 
aoa a oe bn. 


NUMEROS 
FRACCIONARIOS 


La naranja est& dividida 
en 2 partes iguales. 


Cada parte => 
un meddo. 


SI una unldad se 
divide en partes 
Iguales, cada par- 
te es una unlidad 
fracclonarla. 


El pastel esta dividido 
en 4 partes iguales. 


Cada parte es 
un cuanto. »> 
@ 
fg StS 7 1 ~+— NUMERADOR-——~ Numero de partes repre" 


sentadas. 
5 = DENOMINADOR— Numero de pais si 
ha_ dividido 
Un quinto eae 
| 


9 i ; | & 


menor que : 1 
2< f| sOCegOFECG 


CUANDO DOS FRACCIONES TIENEN EL MISMO DENOMINA 


(4) DOR, ES MAYOR LA QUE TIENE MAYOR NUMERADOR 
J 3 4 2 SB ff 
3 9 ye FF 5 5 
= 5 3 1 5 4 
6 6 bo 4! =z 3 


EL AHORRO ES LA BASE DE TODO, AMORRE EN EL BANCO POPULAR. 


A 


4-82/75 


EJERCICIOS DE MATEMATICAS 


@) En el siguiente cuadro se han indicado varias figuras divididas 
en partes iguales y con algunas partes en negro. 


del total est& coloreada en cada una? 


eQué fracci6n 
Guiése por el ejemplo: 


Completa el siguiente cuadro. 


— a 
Partes ass i 
Gréfica biloreades de partes Fraccién | Numerador readin 


me SE ; 
ae 


7 


a al 


mt 


@) Tlumina las fraccio 
nes indicadas: 6 
1/2 negro 


1/5 negro 
1/4 punte 


1/3 negro 
1/5 punteado 1/8 rayado ado.~ 


1/3 punteado 


the first section of the lesson sheet contains statements which the pupil will repeat <I 
the principal teacher. On the right are a series of model problems which the student w 
also work out with the broadcasting teacher. There is no word, no drawing, no exercise 
which will not be referred to in the broadcast and which is not oriented to the central 
learning experience of the lesson. 

The format of the lesson sheet is of great importance since the student must be hte 
capture at a glance, and follow with a very brief explanation, the logic and central Pour. 
of the presentation. There is time to learn only the essential matter; filling it out with fur 
ther practical application is left to the life situation of the adult. The visual presentation 
must also take into considvration the poor lighting conditions in most homes in tur 
areas and the lack of private study room. . the 

Each part of the lesson sheet (the standard symbols of grade and subject matter at fe 
top of the sheet, the subject matter at the beginning, the numbered sections) must : 
carefully marked so that the student can be easily and rapidly guided through the rt 
terial. Drawings are another important aspect of the presentation and replace ae - 
extensive descriptive material in the lesson sheets or broadcasts. The drawings as We _ 
the vocabulary and examples ideally flow out of real situations in the life of the adult, an 
cluding racial and national characteristics typical of the student population. Again, 2 
this is arranged in a logical whole so that one part flows from the other leading to om 
central learning experience. . 

To ensure that the learning process is an active search and not just passive listening t© 
the broadcast, a series of small completion exercises are built into the presentation: * 
word to be underlined or written into the text, a diagram to be completed, a delibera 
small mistake which the broadcast dialogue helps the student to detect and correct, etc. 

Each lesson sheet is also a means of introducing new vocabulary to the student, an 
care is taken to ensure that the sense of the word grows out of the content, building on 
previously introduced words and concepts as well as on the typical vocabulary of the stu 
dent population. . 

The exercises on the back of the sheets contain the same kind of question as the stu 
dent will encounter in the examinations: multiple choice, completion, response, etc- my 
also include questions for reflection which are related to the central theme of the giles fl 
The exercises, which are usually done during the half hour of the broadcast not dedicate’ 
to explanation, are the basis for the field teacher’s diagnosis of the student’s comprehe 
sion and progress. 

The technique of the broadcast classes 


In order to preserve the spontaneity of the class exposition, no written script OF set Mi 
guides is prepared for the broadcast classes. When the lesson sheets have been prepay 
and printed, the broadcasting teachers form teams of one male and one female voice: 0" 
together they enter into a teacher-student dialogue. Thus, the class is not simply atl aon 
sition but a conversation in which one party asks a series of questions and, in arrest? 
plays the role of the inquiring student working with the lesson sheets. This helps to build” 
an atmosphere of the active student posing questions, discovering the answers, and a 
ing a logical pattern of thought. This animated conversation of questions and ansW of 
with an occasional little joke between a male and female ‘first name’, is a much il 
pleasant and attractive experience than a direct, monotonous exposition. It establit at is 
person-to-person relationship with the student and a level of personal involvement th 


TS 
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difficult to reproduce in a larger class context. Some subjects, especially the central 
theme, the reading lesson, and social studies, lend themselves to a small radio drama with 
special sound effects and musical background. In recording the lesson for later broadcast, 
the teachers work with a studio technician who handles the details of timing, sound level, 
musical inserts, sound effects, and final mounting on a tape to be delivered to the broad- 
casting studio. 

The broadcast classes for one hour for each grade alternate between two grade levels so 
that, while the explanation of the material is being given to one class, the other is com- 
pleting some of the exercises on the back of the lesson sheet. The broadcast starts with 
the signature tune of the radiophonic schools as a signal for the beginning of classes, and 
then moves on to the special tune which is the call to the students of, for example, 3rd 
grade. The broadcasting teacher quickly assigns to the 3rd grade a handwriting exercise 
and then tus to the explanation of the first subject matter for the 5th grade. The class 
dialogue begins with a brief review, then goes on to the development of new words, expo- 
sition of the basic material, relation of the material to the drawings, recapitulation of the 
exposition, and finally, a brief assignment of the exercises on the back of the lesson sheet. 
The broadcasting team then leaves the 5th grade to work on these for approximately 
eight minutes and takes up the exposition of another subject with the waiting 3rd grade. 
When the part of the lesson sheet to be covered that day has been explained, the signature 
tune for the Sth grade is played, calling it back to class for a further period. a it [ 
Possible to present in one hour seven classes of eight minutes each, four for one grade an 
three or four for another grade. 

The process of composing the lesson sheets and broadcasts 


One of the major advantages of the radiophonic system is that it makes it nae Ss 
lesson sheets and broadcast classes for an indefinite number of students to be See 
bya relatively small number of qualified and experienced teachers. a ee 

Preparation of four grade levels, Radio Santa Maria maintains a staff Co) e ee ni 
teachers and two artists in addition to the director of the teaching fe ie Peed ak 
Pares some of the classes. In principle each teacher specializes in a particular sud) 

all grade levels so that the material is vertically integrated. 


Most of these teachers are professional educators with at least some university-level 


training in education, Although some have had direct classroom mre thts a not 
Considered essential since broadcasting is significantly different from classroom teac ne 
In addition to technical competence, some of the most desired characteristics in the 
teacher are a high degree of social awareness (in order to integrate the ner sient 
ep personal commitment to the students, most of whom have a peasant ee i, 
and involvement with youth organizations. Broadcasting teachers are expected to visit 
ural communities in their spare time and to observe students ihe 3 ol 
Although it is theoretically possible to develop a final edition of the lesson sheets and 
the broadcast classes, Radio Santa Maria has over the past five years preferred to produce 
4 new set each year, continually improving the lessons on the basis of the experience 
8ained in the previous year. Since the teaching staff maintains a constant feedback on the 
Students’ comprehension of material through the weekly reports of the field teachers and 
the visits of staff to sectors, it is possible to adjust the lesson and exercise sheets and 
Toadcast classes week by week. In this way the content of the lesson sheets can also be 
pt much more up-to-date, and the central theme can be interrelated with current events 
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in the country. As the lesson sheets have been perfected, however, it has been possible to 
re-use much of the material from previous years. as 

At present, the schedule for producing and distributing the weekly lesson sheets to 
students covers approximately one month. ; ‘al 

The process begins with a meeting of the broadcasting teachers to discuss the materi 
each will cover in that week, the feedback on students’ problems, looking ahead . 
important contemporary events which might be of importance in composing the po! 
materials, the co-ordination of the various subject matters with the central theme of the 
week, and other planning matters. This co-ordination contributes to the internal hori- 
zontal integration of the ma-erial. Pa 

The class summaries of one subject (or more) for the four grade levels are the one 
bility of a particular broadcast teacher over the time of a week. However, as he (or ie 
designs the lesson sheet and exercises, he checks with another teacher and with 
director for clarity and accuracy of presentation. ids 

While most teachers in the conventional systems of education in the Dominican 
Republic have only a set of textbooks for preparing classes, this small central aes 
staff has at its disposal a complete reference library and samples of the best textbooks 7 
Latin America for consultation at stages of preparation of the lesson sheets and broadcas 
classes. 

Early. in the design, the teacher also discusses the artwork and diagrams with the staff 
artists so that by the end of the week all parts of each lesson are ready for mounting on i 
master sheet to be sent to the printing department. In the week following the printing, 
the broadcasts are recorded, so that in three weeks everything is printed, recorded im 
ready for distribution to the field teachers for the weekly interchange meeting W! 
students on the following weekend. 


Conclusions 


f 
At least four aspects of the educational methodology in the basic education system 2 
Radio Santa Maria provide significant adaptations of concepts of lifelong educatio 


1. Universalization. The Programme is designed as a response to a quite specific eet 
of young rural and lower-status urban adults for an accelerated upper primary 2 
secondary education in order to gain access to technical and professional lepers 
or access to positions of rural leadership. By dispensing with conventional on 
Toom methods, not only is education made available to those otherwise deprive" 
but it has superior instructional materials and teaching methods. +. made 

2. Vertical and horizontal integration, Through the central theme, the attempt is ar 
to relate the learning experience to a better understanding of the process of “f 
change in the community and the nation, to develop a critical awareness me scl’ 
forces operating in the social reality, and to prepare students for an active P ead 
pation in organized efforts toward social change. The central theme also serv 
the integrating focus of the various subject matters. econ 

3. Integrated personal growth. While maintaining great flexibility, a skilful and dis 
omical combination of correspondence courses, broadcast classes and Ss m 
cussions has been achieved so that the learning process involves the whole 10 ‘ 
personality: audio-visual, oral and written expression, challenge of curiosity, a A 
argument, personal integration, and a critical relationship with social re 
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4. Capacity for self-direction in learning and readiness for new learning experiences. 
Both the lesson sheets and the broadcast classes are intended to train the student to 
be not simply a passive receptacle of information, but active and creative in dis- 
covering knowledge and fashioning this into a personal integration. This educational 
methodology creates attitudes and skills for seeking out and integrating learning 
experiences throughout a lifetime. 


Perhaps the major obstacle in developing an education system around the goals of life- 
long education is that all who are involved -- broadcasting teachers, and students -- have 
had their original educational experience in traditional methods, and the system of graded 
Courses and examinations necessarily makes the Radio Santa Maria programme a part of 
the traditional institution of education. These institutions tend to define education for 
Students, parents and teachers alike as a process of accumulating information (frequently 
Without any internal integration) to pass examinations in order to obtain the certificate 
which is the ticket to higher individual social status. Education ceases to be a matter of 
Personal growth and becomes a pure instrument.’ Also, the structural context and 
National development policy in a country such as the Dominican Republic tend to stimu- 
late a series of personal motivations in students (and teachers) which are contrary to the 
8oals of lifelong education and run directly counter to methodologies such as the central 
theme approach. to” 

__ Ifa programme such as that of Radio Santa Maria is to maintain its individuality with- 
in the wider educational context and realize in its students some of the goals of lifelong 
education, a series of steps are necessary to restructure much more thoroughly both the 
Content and methodology within the general framework of the established curriculum 


®mands. Some of these steps are listed below. 


1. A better method of generating the central themes would be through previous 
analysis of the central concerns of the potential student population rather than 
the determination of themes by the directors and the staff of the broadcasting 
teachers. Where a student body spans an age range from adolescence to mature 
adulthood and includes some urban as well as rural groups, as in the case of Radio 
Santa Maria, this presents some difficulties. However, unless the central themes 
Teflect the life situation of the student from the perspective of the student, it is 
difficult to achieve a real integration of subject matters (from the point of view of 
Student psychology) and the relation of more formal studies to the context of the 
communi i tk. : ; 

2. In oa ee a seed it seems preferable that the curriculum and teaching 
methodology be developed around the central themes rather than that they should 
introduce the central theme as a type of added subject making rather oblique 
Tefer it i ious subject matters. 

3. This sicaieetes Satu and teaching methods will be virtually im- 
Possible without a programme of education of both the broadcasting teachers and 
the field teachers and a strong emphasis on a new definition of education among 
Students and the public from which the student body comes. 

4. Since the student experience of graded courses, the emphasis on examinations, and 
the transcendent importance of certificates for further advancement in life lead the 
Student toward an instrumental concept of education, the possibilities within the 
Radio Santa Maria adaptation of the ECCA system of continuous evaluation, more 
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flexible attitudes toward graded levels, and vertical integration of the formal edu- 
cation experience should be explored much more. 


. The educational experience of the student might well include a personal reflection 


on the strong influence of social structures on his or her motivations, penn 
how these external factors influence perceptions and motivations regarding edu- 
cation. 


Notes 


is) 
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A more detailed description of the educational methodology of Radio Santa Maria and fe 
various nonformal programmes in Spanish may be obtained from SERPAL, Radio Dienst, 
Kiefernwald 21, D 8000 Miinchen 45, Federal Republic of Germany. 


In 1973 the Secretariat of Education requested that the radiophonic school of Santa Me 
dedicate a full year of forty-six weeks to the 7th and 8th grades, partly to conform 9 ter- 
official programme and partly because of the supposedly more difficult material at the in ae 
mediate level preparatory to secondary school. Since Radio Santa Maria can allot only t i 
full hours of broadcasting time daily for the tadiophonic school, or four half-hour periods © 
actual class explanation to each grade, running the 7th and 8th grades for a full year tas 
that only four other grades, i.e. only six grades in all, could be offered during the year. For ts. 
reason, the Ist and 2nd grades, considered to be least urgently needed by potential student 
were dropped from the scholastic years 1973-74 to 1975-76. However, in 1976, the SectO 
Te-granted special permission to give accelerated courses to 7th and 8th grades, and the orig? 
programme was restored with the second semester 1975-76. 


In his chapter, ‘Nonformal educational alternatives’, Roland Paulston characterizes the fae 
tions (objectives) of formal education systems as follows: ‘Stress on socialization, on ain 
turation, and perpetuation of educational bureaucracies. Legitimization of existing ¢lites, mitt 
values and behaviors. Conferring status, selection for more schooling, and possible élite Real 
ment. Seeks to bring youth into conformity with controlling body (usually an élite), and a Oo! 
institutions.’ The rewards are characterized as: ‘Payoffs which tend to be deferred, promise i 
long-term gains in sociocultural and economic status’ in: Brembeck, C.S. and Thompson, th 


New strategies for educational development. Lexington (Mass.), Lexington Books, D.C. Hea 
and Company, 1973, p. 65-82. 


IV. The field teacher and the student in the radiophonic school 


Although the Santa Maria radiophonic system permits the student to take the classes in 
his home, the communitarian aspect of the learning experience is emphasized in the 
grouping of students around a field teacher to form a sector. The field teacher has a most 
important role beyond simply answering questions, namely, giving individual guidance to 
Students, establishing group norms of lifelong education and linking the educational ex- 
Perience with the community and family. 


The field teacher 


As in other forms of radiophonic education, the field teacher serves as a supplement to 
the broadcast classes and as the administrative link between the central office and the stu- 
dent. Given the central importance of the weekly lesson sheets, however, his essential 
Work is to help the student with doubts that remain after the broadcast explanation of 
the lesson sheets. In the terminology used by Radio Santa Maria, the field teacher is 
called a maestro corrector or ‘correcting teacher’, ie. he corrects the students’ exercises 
and answers questions in the weekly meetings. 

The three prerequisites for field teachers are an academic level at least two years above 
the grade level being taught, personal maturity and reliability, and demonstrated leader- 
Ship in the community. Although originally a preference was given to teachers in public 
Primary schools in rural communities, experience has shown that some of the best field 
teachers are young people, aged 21 to 23, who are finishing secondary school and are 
leaders in the youth movements of the area. Some of the older public primary school 
teachers have tended to be less well trained and much more traditional in their views 
while young people, although sometimes lacking teaching experience, are quick to grasp 

le principles of lifelong education and are more apt to integrate the learning experience 
With the life context of young students. A number of the 8th grade graduates of the 
Tadiophonic school who are now advanced secondary students have become field teachers 
and these are looked upon as among the best. 

In the random sample of thirty-three sectors, the field teachers were asked to fill out 
4 questionnaire on personal background and attitudes toward the radiophonic school. 

he average field teacher is young with the median age at 23.5 years, unmarried (72.7 
Per cent), and many are presently secondary school students (43.3 per cent). Another 

3 per cent are public primary school teachers; only 13.3 per cent are farmers or in- 
Volved in other occupations. The level of education is relatively high for rural areas: 84.8 
Per cent have at least some secondary school education and 33.3 per cent have completed 
Secondary or more education. Of the 36 per cent who are or who have been teachers in 
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the public primary school system, nearly half have three or four years of — 
Most of the field teachers tend to be active in community organizations: ee ce am 
ligious organizations; 54 per cent in youth clubs; 60 per cent have occupied some 
ip position in these organizations. 

Oe pel remuneration of $ 0.15 out of $ 0.25 which the student pays — in 
upon receiving the weekly lesson sheets is also a motivational factor for t ten - 
teacher.! The $ 4.50 per week which the field teacher may receive per semester ns 
typical sector of thirty students is far from constituting an adequate income, _ cna 
pensates for the average of six to ten hours a week spent in this work and gs eae 
expenses of travel or postage involved in communicating with the central o ae ae 
muneration also encourages the field teacher to seek a larger number of a ed 
important, it commits him to providing a service to the student and gives the lat roaae 
is in turn committed to more dedicated study by his small monetary investment, the 

to complain if the field teacher does not render the service expected. sistent 

In organizing a network of field teachers an attempt is made to locate candi os in 

spot of greatest accessibility for a given number of students. If the number of _ oa 
a community does not warrant a field teacher, or if no suitable candidate can be fo 

the community, students can usually find a field teacher in nearby communities. — 

Radio Santa Maria presently offers no training or motivational courses for the assi ae 

teacher, not even an initial introductory course on the methods and goals of the oe 
phonic schools. A detailed instructional booklet is given to each field teacher upon ac key 
ting the position, and the field Supervisor gives some explanation, stressing those en 
duties in which field teachers are more likely to be lax. The training is primarily veel 
vice’, consisting in frequent circular letters sent out by the central office in the gee 
package of lesson sheet, the Saturday programme for field teachers, the occasional ae 
of the supervisor, and the zone meetings of field teachers with the supervisor or ce? “ 
office staff approximately once every semester. The system of circulars on Saturday P’ 7 
grammes is so tightly organized that, if the field teacher does not follow them aaa 
there will be problems in the progress of the school and pressure from the students. ns 
ever, the results from an introductory training course of three days, given on an ooo 
imental basis, have indicated that the efficiency of the field teachers, their identifical 
with the educational methods and goals of the Radio Santa Maria system, and Seat? 
their capacity for directing the weekly discussions of the central theme would impr in 
noticeably if such courses were given. At present, there is considerable inconsistent ic 
the methods used by field teachers, and this is undoubtedly affecting the aca' 
achievement of the students. 

Duties of the field teacher 


o 
Enrolling the student. Most field teachers do some recruiting work to ensure the me 
commended number of 20 students to form a sector, but any qualified ane 
be accepted. Students may enrol in whatever grade level they thing they are ay com 
following, usually in that following the last grade level which they have ae y cept 
pleted. Enroling students need not present records of previous grades complete  scho0 
those enroling at the 7th and 8th grade level, who must show the official pene stu" 
certificate. There are no placement examinations, but if there is any doubt about er [ev 
dent’s level of ability, the field teachers are to encourage him to begin at a low 
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and then move up before the enrolment period is closed if that is warranted. 

The student pays an enrolment fee of $ 0.75 to cover the expenses of the central rec- 
ord office, and also to encourage him to make a serious commitment to study before 
enrolling. The field teacher is supplied with two record cards, white and pink in colour, 
for all future data on student progress. He retains the pink card and sends the white one 
to the central office, which sends back a small carnet or identification card with the 
Student’s permanent number, to be used in all examinations, etc. If a student withdraws, 
the pink card held by the field teacher is returned to the central records department; if 
the student enrols again later, the same pink card with the same identification number is 
Sent back to the field teacher for as long as the student is actively enrolled. 


The enrolment period is presently held open for approximately six to eight weeks So 
that students who may be involved in migratory labour or who decide late may not miss 
the course and have to wait a full year to enrol. If a student enrols later, the field teacher 
is asked to help him to catch up. If a student moves out of the community to another 
Part of the country during the course, he or she only needs to find a field teacher near 
his new location to continue the course. 

Weekly i acher and students. Once a week, theoretically at any con- 
venient er a eo aay or Sunday, the students meet with the field teacher 
to ask questions and to discuss as a group the central theme of the week. The instructions 
for the field teacher recommend that about three hours be allowed for 100 students dis- 
tributed over four grades, but some field teachers devote one whole day toa sector of 
Sixty students while others have been observed to spend only about thirty minutes super- 
ficially answering questions. The field teacher is only required to respond to questions the 
Students may ask, but as the aggressive students tend to take up most of his time i; ie 
be skilled in recognizing the problems of the quieter and often slower students. Mos e 
the interchange meeting is spent on the more difficult subjects such as mathematics, = 
in these areas field teachers may spend a complete period reviewing the material on the 
lesson sheet. 


After answering questions on the various subject matters, the field teacher is required 


to spend at least one half-hour leading a discussion on the central theme. a if 
Neither he nor the students are particularly interested in social matters, es ly pa 
that the entire time is spent on subject matters. Observation of the a mee ae 
indicates that some field teachers lack elemental skills in leading group cones an 
that they sometimes do not understand the significance of the particular central theme. 
evertheless. these discussions are increasingly becoming a successful and integral part of 
the weekly interchange, especially when both students and the field teacher are involved 
MM com: * phasing 
At aye yee the students pass the weekly fee of $ 0.25 to the field 
teacher and collect the following week’s lesson sheets. Experience has shown that, as long 
aS the field teachers are firm in not giving the study materials to students who are not 
aithful in this monetary contribution, the system of payments presents no difficulty. 


Correcting the student exercises on the lesson sheets. During the interchange, the field 
teacher is expected to collect the exercises written on the back of the lesson sheets, 
Teview them during the week to determine the student’s progress, and hand them back to 
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the students at the next weekly meeting with comments if necessary. Calculating a maxr 
mum of fifteen minutes for the review of each set of lesson sheets, a field teacher with 
the average of approximately thirty students per semester would spend five to six SS 
week on this part of the duties. The fact that many field teachers did not consistently ee 
thoroughly review the lesson sheets to give students more personal guidance suggests met 
without proper training and supervision they tend to neglect this task. Some fie ° 
teachers only look briefly at each student’s work during the weekly interchange to chee 

that it has been done, or they may correct the exercises in a general class discussion. 
Owing to the tendency to stress examinations, some field teachers make a longer, inten- 
sive review only just before the examination, a practice not conforming to the rec 
ommended continuous evaluation. 


The weekly report. On the Monday following the interchange meeting the field eae 
expected to send to the central records department or to the office of the regional we 
centre, by mail or whatever means is convenient, a form stating the exact pane 
lesson sheets needed for each grade during the coming week. On this form is noted f 
number of students of the former week, the newly enrolled students, and the eee 
drawals. Thus the central office knows exactly from week to week how many studen' 
are enrolled in each grade and how many lesson sheets will be required. fi 

Since the field teacher is expected to pass to the central office ten cents for ad 
lesson sheet sent out or to return the excess sheets, it is in his own interest to know ie? 
a student is going to withdraw so as to avoid the trouble of sending sheets back ~ ° 
paying for them out of his or her own pocket. ved 

The weekly report form also has a space for other comments. Field teachers are oi 
to note expecially any problems the students may have with the lesson sheets oF eon 
cast classes. On the basis of these weekly reports, immediate adjustments in the instru 
tional material or other aspects of the programme can be made. 


Passing collected fees to the central office. Once a month the central office sends tO: 
field teacher a statement detailing how many students are reportedly enrolled in t 

sector, the number of lesson sheets and examinations sent out, and the exact a? 
which is to be sent by mail or delivered personally to the central or regional office. the 
field teacher allows the bills to go unpaid for two months, he or she is invited to is 
central or regional office to sign a contract for regular payments. If the field teacher 
completely disorganized in his payments, this is usually associated with a state of eee 
disorganization in the sector, and steps are taken to replace him. As long as the cen ms; 
records department is prompt in detecting negligence, there are rarely serious proble 


H nas 
over the years the discrepancy between lesson sheets sent out and payments made! 
been about 15 per cent. 


Giving the examinations. The field teacher is responsible for giving, correcting, & 
grading the two examinations prepared by the central office for each course. To 
with the examination papers, he receives a form for each grade level in the ane 
which he has to write the names, identification numbers, and the examination a 
each subject. The central office also provides an answer guide for correcting the a 
and for allotting the number of points to be given for each correct answer. TO “08 
uniformity of marking by hundreds of field teacher, the examinations tend toward © 
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answer questions. These forms are returned to the central office, and the final course 
grades are calculated by the central records staff. 

In the case of the general examinations at the end of the primary and intermediate 
levels (6th and 8th grade respectively), for which officially recognized certificates are 
issued by the Secretariat of Education, the field teacher must assemble the required wit- 
nesses and follow the procedures stipulated by the Secretariat of Education. The official 
grade forms with requests for certificates are submitted to the Secretariat of Education 
directly by the central records department of Radio Santa Maria. 

These two examinations are the most exacting of the field teacher’s duties. Most pre- 
pare the students with a relatively thorough review taking much more time than the ordi- 
nary weekly interchange meeting, and the examinations themselves are held over a period 
of a week, with a considerable amount of time required for correcting and marking the 
papers before sending them to the central office. 

The Saturday instruction for field teachers. Since much of the supervision and training of 
the field teachers is carried out in the first half-hour of the Saturday evening radio school 
Class, field teachers are required to listen to this broadcast. Reports on progress in certain 
areas of the radiophonic system Or discussions of general policy bring the field teacher 


into more intimate contact with the central office. 


Student requirements 


In compliance with requests from the 
fourteen years old unless no convenien 
to them. Once enrolled, the student is exp’ 
ings to collect the lesson sheets (not at th 


The contribution of a student for a single grade course is 
ci aie pt nt, $ 0.25 for the mid-term examination, 


k over twenty-three weeks. Since the 


Payments are spread out over a longi / 

half days eit at minimum wages in the Dominican Republic, they are no obstacle 
except for the 15 to 20 per cent of families where there is unemployment or very un- 
Steady employment.” 


Conclusions 


The field teacher method adds to a programme of basic education a dimension which is 


€ssential to the goal of greater capacity for continued self-learning and response to indi- 
Vidual student needs, namely, access to some individual guidance. It is significant that the 
Original ECCA system now prefers to refer to the field teacher as the maestro orientador 


Or ‘orienting teacher’ rather than maestro corrector, stressing the ‘personal guidance’ 
; ion of this role. If correctly used, the method of the 


Tather than the ‘judging’ dimensi 
‘orienting teache ° : z go far in correcting the tendency of formal education systems to 
Stress examinations and certificates as the goal of education (implying that once one has 


the certificate, education is finished). 
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Emphasis is on continual diagnosis of student problems and evaluation of progress 
with much more of a personal guidance relationship between the field teacher and 
the student. The final grade may be based (with proper objective criteria and con- 
trols) not simply on an examination, but on the continued progress of the student 
and the effort to achieve a personal integration as well as an integration with 
broader life activities. 

Self-evaluation may be introduced, especially in the upper grades, (as the ECCA sys- 
tem in the Canary Islands has done), allowing the student to correct the weekly 
sheets with the assistance of an answer guide. 

Considerable care must be taken in the overall design and organization of the edu- 
cational experience, placing greater emphasis on the vertical and horizontal inte- 


gration of the formal graded system and less emphasis on the final examinations 
and certificates. 


When the student body is still relatively young, the field teacher is also influential a 
helping students to integrate the various learning experiences, in developing oper 
study, and attitudes toward the subject matter, and in the integration of subject ma . 
with life experience. A field teacher who is roughly of the same age group as the studen 
offers a personal role model for attitudes connected with lifelong education. 
The weekly interchange meetings, with discussion of the central theme, provide 
another important dimension of education: the expression of personal views regarding 
questions of human values and social issues in a group context and the development 
critical social awareness in the students. Insofar as the field teacher and students 1° 
linked with community organizations, the discussion of the central theme can lead t 
community action. fie 
The system of weekly reports by the field teacher provides continual feedback tot 
central office so that adjustments to students needs may be made rapidly. 2, és 
In introducing a system of basic education such as that of Radio Santa Maria, t 
forming of a central office staff and perfecting the lesson sheets, broadcast classes wr 
other instructional material is in many ways the most rapid and easy task. Organizing ” 
body of field trachers and building a tradition of sound teaching practices in the ape 
where there is an expected turnover of field teachers is more difficult and, if care is 9 


taken, this may prove to be the Achilles heel of the system. The following points nays 
be borne in mind: 


In the selection of field teachers, special consideration must be given to their pos- 
ition in the community, especially if, as in the case of the Radio Santa Maris syS 
tem, the field teacher is to be a factor in the horizontal integration of formal sub- 
ject matter with the community, family, and work. ds 
Some training of the field teacher in the objectives and special educational cane" 
of the particular system is necessary to prevent inconsistencies in the manner = 
conducting the weekly interchange meetings and to avoid weaknesses in the dite 

tion of the central theme discussions. id- 
The field teacher’s activities must be carefully designed so that the personal sur 
ance of students, the weekly interchange meetings and other tasks can be P' 


a e 
formed rapidly and effectively without too much burden on individuals who 2" 
semi-volunteers. 
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Notes 


1. Over a semester the field teacher may expect to receive from each student $ 3.85 of the $ 7.25 
student fee for each course: $ 0.15 of the $ 0.25 weekly fee over approximately 23 weeks; $ 0.15 
of the $ 0.25 mid-term examination fee; and $ 0.25 of the $ 0.50 final examination fee. The re- 
mainder, plus the $ 0.75 enrolment fee, a total of $ 3.40. is passed to the central office. 


2. The ECCA system in the Canary Islands uses the initial enrolment fee to maintain a scholarship 
fund for students with family unemployment or in extreme financial need. The ECCA directorate 
Teports that, with careful administration of this fund, there is relatively little abuse by students 
who could afford to pay the minimal fee. The Radio Santa Maria system has no systematic 
scholarship provision, but community organizations occasionally plan group fund-raising activi- 


ties to provide help for needy students. 
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V. The introduction, supervision and central administration of 
the Radio Santa Maria system 


Following the detailed presentation of the six major learning experiences lagen 9 
educational process of the basic education programme of Radio Santa Maria, it will : 3 
be useful to describe briefly the methods for introducing a radiophonic education in i 
new area, for the supervision of the sectors, and for the rapid printing and distribution 
weekly lesson sheets, and to describe the working of the central administration. 


Introducing a radiophonic education into a new area 


It is important in systems of lifelong education that the educational opportunities 9% 
made available rapidly on a nation-wide basis in order to respond to the people’s ¢ 4 
cational needs. This often requires a mass promotional effort to create an awareness a 
the existence of these educational opportunities, to overcome doubts and an 
regarding educational methods that may be very unconventional and, in the case of a SY 4 
tem which depends on auxiliary field teachers, to recruit the necessary personnel. eo 
tending radiophonic sectors throughout the Dominican Republic in little more than _ 
years so that a primary and intermediate level education is available in the most sang 
tural communities, Radio Santa Maria has developed a series of approaches which are, 
effect, an education within a new concept of education. tension 
Once the programme which will respond to the educational needs and motivations 
different population groups have been determined, ' it is important to plan carefully ba 
orientation of the initial promotion according to the population and the objectives. to 
example, if the promotion is directed toward the potential student, the objective ee 
provide motivation regarding the concrete advantages of further education, genera! tm : 
mation which will overcome doubts and Prejudices (that it is possible to obtain he: ow 
ficially recognized degree, for example), and specific information on how to enrol, if 
to find a field teacher, when to enrol, the class schedule, and so on. If the objective tie 
discover field teachers, the orientation is toward service motivation, the possibility © 
muneration, and more detailed information on the field teacher’s duties. ly at 
In general, promotion efforts have been most efficient if they were aimed first ‘ive 
discovering individuals capable of serving as field teachers, since these are most — he 
in creating a new consciousness regarding education and are motivated toward having 
largest possible number of students. isting 
Radio Santa Maria has made a special point of entering new areas through the em hl 
Social service structures which have a high degree of acceptability and ee, en’ 
local parish priest, the leaders in a co-operative, or the youth clubs often know of an 
tial candidates for field teachers, and are interested in the radiophonic school for ™ 
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their own work more effective. If the radiophonic school is linked with these organ- 
izations from the outset, they are more likely to serve as the educational extension of the 
more formal graded learning process. 

Public primary school teachers may be of great help in introducing radiophonic 
education in rural areas. Although some have no ties with the community they are as- 
signed to and may have difficulties in adapting to innovative, flexible educational 
methods, they are often the most educated persons in isolated rural areas. 

Another important means of introducing radiophonic education is through the mass 
media: radio, television, and newspapers. As an educational-commercial station, Radio 
Santa Maria can use its daily programming facilities for promotional announcements, 
Campaign efforts, and for gradually introducing a new educational culture. Radio Santa 
Maria maintains a continuous public relations programme announcing progress in the 
tadiophonic sectors, the number of students graduated, individual human interest inci- 
dents, and external recognition in order continually to validate the educational inno- 
vations in the eyes of the general public. : a ae 

In short, by carefully defining objectives, working through the existing a ab d 
Structures and through the mass media, it is possible with a relatively sm muet is 
Promotional personnel, to enter a new area very rapidly and afterwards to a he 
number of supervisory personnel because of the support of the existing organizations. 


Field supervision _ 
Radio Santa Maria is able to maintain an acceptable level of responsibility and apn 
Ness in the more than 520 field teachers scattered in remote areas with a a ie ie 
Supervisory staff because of its system of selecting and motivating on a npg 
tem of weekly reports and other contacts with the central records lepar' a mat 
ful co-ordination of the work of field supervisors with the central records dep a 

By allowing the students to receive daily broadcasts at home and a 
Of students only once a week for a somewhat longer period of time, fewer ae 
Ton egraay than in many other ap sche eemtal or regional fies fo know the 
tion 0 i idates and enables the 1 Wi 
Besta ce eck of each field teacher, thus reducing the ape pe oe 

Since the students pay a small fee and know what the duties : — “ te a 
tashatsoften the first to report 10 the sr and since the field teacher not purely a 
€acher j idi rvice expected. 2 f 
satwee Dias alate canted office are in a position to demand a better per- 
fo 

Whe cevike work of supervision is carried out by the central _ ol which re- 
Ceives the enrolments, the weekly reports, the examinations, and the monthly payments 
from the field teacher. Experience has shown that one of the best Suman of a field 
teacher’s general effectiveness is the regularity and completeness of his weekly reports 
4nd. especially, the regularity of the monthly payments. Field teachers are accustomed to 
Note briefly (in the weekly reports) the successful or unsuccessful aspects of the lesson 
Sheets or other problems which arise. Many of the field teachers occasionally visit the 
Central office or the regional offices. When the central records department detects signs of 
4 problem in a sector, the field supervisor is asked to visit the sector, attempt to help the 
field teacher, or, if necessary, begin the process of selecting candidates for replacement. 
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Through the system of sending out circular letters with the weekly lesson ee 
through the Saturday radio programming for field teachers it is possible to Sees 
teachers regularly informed, with fewer meetings or personal visits. The oes al 
staff also visit the sectors periodically and gradually become acquainted with the — 
conditions in various parts of the country. The broadcasting teachers establish con fs 
with a selected number of students to provide steady feedback on the good or seer 
points in the lesson sheets or radio explanations. Finally, the fairly rigorous air me 
mid-term examinations are a form of continuous evaluation for both the field teacher 
the central office. ; 

In addition to his occasional problem-solving visits, the field supervisor penned p Ne 
visit each field teacher at leat once every calendar year and to hold periodic patent 
every semester) with the field teachers of a particular zone. At present, however, real 
Santa Maria has only three supervisors for approximately 520 sectors with an enro sii 
of 11,000 to 12,000 each semester, and the field supervisor for the central zone is eee 
sible for approximately 350 sectors. His time is completely occupied with orpmetontl 
ing visits and replacing field teachers so that some sectors have not been visited for y' 

It is remarkable that sectors function as well as they do with so little supervision. -_— 

One of the major duties of the field supervisor is the replacement of field teac’ yee 
visiting the community to find possible candidates, examining the candidates, instruc - 
the new field teachers (virtually the only direct instruction a field teacher receive 
then visiting them occasionally to ensure that they are functioning properly. Even W! ‘on 
very efficient director of the central records department doing much of the ape 
from the central office, a more adequate ratio of supervisors would be advisable, say a 
Supervisor for 75 or at most 100 sectors. And if supervisors are to be involved in giv! 


initial short training courses for field teachers, the ratio would have to be one for every 
50 or 60 sectors? 


Weekly distribution of lesson sheets to the Students 


Although it is quite possible for a system such as that of Radio Santa Maria to distribut 
a complete set of lesson sheets to the field teacher at the beginning of the semester tt 
allow him to give them to the student week by week, Radio Santa Maria has preferte fo 
compose, print and distribute lesson sheets week by week. Because enrolment is ope” on 
at least one third of the semester and the number of lesson sheets needed may vary Sct 
siderably from week to week, there are considerable economies in printing only the pa 
number required for each week. Besides, if the lesson sheets are composed week he Fir 
they can be made much more relevant and can respond to feedback from the fiel “ihe 
nally, the present system forestalls problems in the payment and passing of fees ie 
central office. ; num 

Since the field teacher is tequired to make a report each Monday indicating ape 
ber of lesson sheets needed for the following week, these reports are usually in ae 
of the central records department by Wednesday or Thursday, and the orders for a 
sheets from each sector are passed to the printing department for immediate at: 
Present, Radio Santa Maria has equipment for printing and folding lesson ted 
25,000 students in approximately three days. Thus, in the period from Fri vid 
Wednesday, the printing department has printed, folded, and wrapped in indi 
packages the number of lesson sheets each sector needs for each grade. 
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| Since the country s postal system does not function rapidly enough to ensure prompt 


weekly delivery of the study materials, Radio Santa Maria has its own delivery system. In 

the central region, where the office of the producing staff and the printing department 

are located, a driver covers a route in one day delivering the packages of lesson sheets 

(each addressed) directly to a small store, a parish centre, or some trusted person where 

i field teacher may pick them up in time for the interchange meeting on the following 
ay. 

In the two regional subcentres in more remote parts of the country, the requests for 
lesson sheets in the weekly reports of field teachers are collected at the two regional sub- 
centres which inform the printing department of only the total number needed. These are 
sent by public transportation to the subcentres on a Wednesday or Thursday. There they 
packaged for dispatch to the field teachers on the Friday before the weekly inter- 
change. 


General administration 

ministration embodies the same principles which guide 
Maria: maximum simplicity so that the administration 
can function reasonably efficiently with personnel of ordinary capacity (that is, without 
Unusual talents or training); concentration in a central office, with continual feedback 
from the field to reduce field supervisors and overall costs; a relatively systematized set of 
functions so that, under conditions of a reduced budget, one person can carry out several 
administrative functions: a design which permits expansion of enrolment without increas- 
ing administrative personnel and so keeps down overhead costs per student. , 

Basic policy is established by a governing council or board of directors —— a 
Sently in Radio Santa Maria, is made up of the Jesuit personnel working in the ee 
Station and the radiophonic school? Like many public and private institutions of this 
type, Radio Santa Maria has not yet discovered a formula which would allow greater par- 
ticipation of the staff and/or representatives of popular organizations existing among its 
largely rural clientele. However, being a private institution, Radio Santa Maria ea a 
Siderable freedom in developing a policy open to innovation, and both the _— a ay 
Staff maintain a great deal of direct contact with rural communities and _ lea ers. 

The administration is headed by a general director and has four separate keine 
teaching staff, central records (administration), promotion and supervision, an I 
and distribution. The distribution of functions and the recommended personnel for the 

‘asic education programme (exclusive of the broadcasting Sa ke Loree ors ie. 
Pproximately 520 sectors and with an annual enrolment of 22, in eight grades, is 
Shown in Figure 5.1. This is slightly above the actual personnel since at present one per- 
Son directs the teaching staff, central records, and supervision; and the actual number of 
Supervisors is three instead of a recommended minimum of five to seven. 

With an efficient system of supervision and administration, Radio Santa Maria has 
Maintained a policy of covering its current operational costs entirely by resources within 
the Dominican Republic. Radio Santa Maria seeks funds from international foundations 
Snly for non-recurrent capital investment projects such as buildings, broadcasting equip- 
Ment, or special training courses in order to avoid excessive dependence on external 
Mancing and to have greater freedom in its administrative policy and planning. In 1975 , 

€ total budget of the formal education programme (excluding the broadcasting station) 


The organization of the general ad 
the overall system of Radio Santa 
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was $ 85.4004 Approximately 60 per cent of these costs are covered by student fees, 15 
per cent by a monthly subsidy of $ 1,000 from the National Office of Adult Education 
of the Dominican Republic, and the other 25 per cent by contributions from the adver- 
tising sold in the radio station. This is supplemented by occasional fund raising campaigns 
within the Dominican Republic. such as the Operacién Pa’delante in ae een 
Progress), which seek support from urban areas, but from the general population and no 
necessarily from higher socio-economic sectors. 


Conclusions 


The Radio Santa Maria system of radiophonic education maintains a relatively high level 
of effectiveness at low cost largely because of the design of the educational programme, 
but also because of the efficiency of the administration and supervision. By working a 
close co-ordination with existing organizational structures in rural areas, establishing @ 
mutual commitment between students, field teachers and central office through the nO 
etary contributions of students, and with the system of weekly and monthly commun! 
cations from field teachers to the central office, the number of administrative and Supe: 
visory personnel can be greatly reduced in comparison with many such systems. This im 
plies a reduced cost per student, the ability to offer better services to a greater number, 
and independence from external financing for current Operational costs. 


Notes 


; : "1 is 
1. Defining carefully the target group in an educational programme, the motivations, and why tH 
group wants education, is generally Tecognized as a fundamental step in less formal educati 
programmes. 


; é * New 
ef. Ward, T.; Dettoni, J.; Mc Kinney, L. ‘Designing effective learning in nonformal modes, New 


4 ington 
Strategies for educational development, ed. Brembeck and Thompson. Lexington, Lexingto 
Books, 1973, p. 11-124. 


nv 


In order to adap fiel 
signed a supervisory system which is relatively efficient and needs only a small number ore 


x * . cation 
For a total of approximately 15,000 students enrolled in some 200 sectors of its basic educatl 


7 aCe 
programme, ECCA employs a total of seven field supervisors, each a professional teacher, okly 


ak 
have the greatest problems, changes which should be made in the weekly lesson sheets ar a E 
nesses in the guidance of field teachers. Each evaluating teacher forms a team with the two 
casting teachers in charge of two grade levels to carry out the continual evaluation. 


Two methods are used. 1, Each week a random sample of three or four field teachers (appt to the 
tely 150 to 200 students) are requested at brief notice not to return the weekly sae bee stu 
students but to send them to the central staff of evaluating teachers where they are carefu jg ow" 
died. In the course of one year every field teacher will have his students’ exercises and i js088 
work carefully evaluated by the evaluating team, with the collaboration of the field SUP for 
and broadcasting teachers. 2. At the beginning of the course three or four sectors are selec! san 
continuous weekly review. This means that the field teachers review the weekly exercise 
then each week send them to the central office for evaluation. 


oxims 
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The presence of a staff of ten evaluating teachers also permits much closer control of examinations, 
grading and promotions. At the level of grades 1 to 5 (corresponding roughly to the primary level 
of Radio Santa Maria) the field teacher corrects and grades the examinations, but a random sample 
of the graded examinations is called into the central office for evaluation. At the advanced level 

of General Basic Education of ECCA (corresponding roughly to the Intermediate Level of RSM) 
the final examinations are held in a central place, and supervision as well as grading is done by the 
central office staff and field teachers other than the one responsible for the sector. The final grade 
of each student in each subject is determined in a discussion between the evaluating teacher, using 
the examination as a basis, and the field teacher who reports the overall progress of the student. 


The goal of this close supervision and evaluation is a much closer adaptation of the lesson sheets 
and broadcast classes to the students’ needs and more individualized, personal guidance of students 


and field teachers. 
- Ultimate authority is vested in the Roman Catholic bishop of La Vega, but his influence on policy 
is, at most, general and indirect. 


. This includes seventeen full-time and three part-time employees, all paper and printing supplies, 
and transportation. The figure of $ 85,400 represents money spent, not the real costs, since broad- 


casting time, for example, is largely donated. 
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VI. Expansion of sectors, enrolment and student promotions 
in the radiophonic schools of Santa Maria: 1971 to 1975 


An important institutional aspect of lifelong education is the ability to extend edu- 
cational opportunity rapidly to meet a large-scale demand on a national level. The present 
chapter offers a brief statistical analysis of the expansion of the number of sectors, stu- 
dents enrolled and students promoted, from the initial scholastic year of 1971-72 to the 
most recent complete scholastic year, 1974-75, 
These statistics over four years reveal some of the 
which a rapidly mounted system ma: 
what grade levels are in most demand 
primary and intermediate levels. 


problems and necessary adaptations 
y encounter. The enrolment statistics also indicate 
and what is the longer term growth potential at the 


, offering 


a 4th, Sth, and 6th grade course in both first and 
Although the 2nd and 3rd grades were offered, 


semester to 207 in the second semester as the radiophonic schools were extende 
throughout the Cibao region. 
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Second year: 1972-73 


In the second year of operation the permanent design of course offerings was established: 
Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 7th grades in the first semester and 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th in the second 
semester. With the addition of the 7th and 8th grades and the expansion to 289 sectors in 
the second semester, enrolment rose rapidly to 22,375 in the peak week and promotion 
to 15,694. From the outset there has been a much greater response to the upper grades, 
that is, 5th and above, and the most popular grades are those in which official primary 
and intermediate level certificates are obtained, namely 6th and 8th. The average number 
of students enrolled per sector was approximately 86 with an average of 54 students 
Promoted over two semesters in each sector.” 

However, the scholastic year of 1972-73 was, in many respects, still experimental, 
and the efforts at greater flexibility led to abuse. Some students attempted a double 
enrolment, in both the formal public education system and in the radio school. For 
example, while enrolled in the 7th grade in the public day school, they enrolled in the 8th 
grade in the radiophonic school, hoping to obtain the 8th grade certificate at the same 
time. Enrolment was held open until almost the end of the semester, allowing too little 
time for learning the material. : , 

The long period allowed for enrolment explains, in part, the high retention rate from 
the peak week to the time of the final examination, and it is likely that the total number 


Of students actually enrolled in 1972-73 was higher than 22,375. 


Third year; 1973-74 
In the third scholastic year the total initial enrolment dropped slightly from 22,375 to 
20,171, in spite of the fact that the first regional subcentre was opened in the Dajabon 
Tegion near the Haitian frontier and the number of sectors was increased to 384. This 
drop in total enrolment in the third year was primarily due to the decision of the Sec- 
tetariat of Education that the intermediate level, 7th and 8th grades, must be a full 
Year course rather than six months, as it had originally been. To accommodate the full 
Year course of 7th and 8th grades within a broadcasting framework of four half-hour 
Periods, the Ist and 2nd grades were dropped since these grades were in least demand. 
In view of the abuses of the system’s flexibility in the previous year, the field 
teachers were instructed to eliminate all students who were under the fourteen year 
age level and those who attempted double enrolment. Also, field teachers were asked to 
be more demanding with regard to attendance at the weekly interchange meetings and 
Other Tequirements. The enrolment period was closed somewhat earlier than in the pre- 
vious year, Thus the establishment of higher academic norms within a general framework 
Of flexibility is reflected in somewhat lower enrolment, and especially in the lower per- 
Centage of retention between the peak week and the examination (58 per cent compared 
to 70 per cent in the previous year). ee ; 
In general the retention of students up to the examination is consistently highest in 
the upper grades, especially in the 6th and 8th grades where students are motivated by 
the immediate prospect of obtaining the official primary or intermediate level degree. The 
low retention rate in 7th and 8th grades in 1973-74 is an anomaly due to the extension 
Of the course to a full year causing discouragement among some students. Retention is 
lowest in the 3rd and 4th grades, especially in the 3rd. In part, this seems to be due to the 
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remoteness of obtaining the primary certificate and the lower motivation in the face of 
difficulties, but it may also be due to the fact that Ist and 2nd grades dropped and many 
attempted to enrol in 3rd grade without the necessary preparation. Another important 
factor is that 3rd grade students are more likely to be ‘drop-outs’ from the public primary 
schools and bring with them many of the same problems of academic capacity and socio- 
economic background which they had there. The students entering the Sth and higher 
grades are those who have successfully completed their schooling in the existing primary 
schools and are simply continuing their education in the radiophonic system. 

The overall percentage failing the examination is virtually the same as in the previous 
scholastic year. There is a consistent tendency for the lowest percentage of failures to oc- 
cur in the 6th and 8th grades where certificates are offered, The regulations of the Sec- 
retariat of Education require students taking the general final examinations and failing in 
one or more subjects to take the examinations in these subjects again. Thus students fail- 
ing the examination the first time have a further chance to receive the certificate. 

Because of the slightly lower enrolment and especially because of the greater academic 
demands, the number of promotions was lower than in 1972-73. It is significant that, 
although the number of sectors increased in 1973-74, the approximate average number of 
students enrolled per sector was much lower (5 1), and the approximate average number 
of students promoted was correspondingly lower (26). 


Fourth year: 1974-75 


enrolled per sector again 
ber of promotions remaii 


The lowest level of retention and by far the highest percentage failing the examination 
continued to be in the 3rd grade, foll 


1974-75, providing, one would Suppose, better academic training, the percentage passing 
the examination remained virtually the same. 


Conclusions 

An analysis of these statistics shows that it is 
Radio Santa Maria on a national basis in a 
change from a programme of literacy training offered without charge to one in which stu 


dents were asked to pay a moderate fee to defray some of the expenses of each course, 


enrolment increased significantly with the Opportunity to enter a graded programme 
leading to primary and intermediate level certificates. 


Possible to extend a system such as that of 
period of three or four years. In spite of # 
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The grades attracting highest enrolment are 5 to 8, which complement the first four 
grades typically found in the rural community. 

The notably high retention rate of the Santa Maria System, up to 70 or 75 per cent in 
some of the upper grades, appears to be due to the greater flexibility of the system (enrol- 
ment open up to eight weeks) and the introduction of the graded system with an of- 
ficially recognized degree. The poorer retention rates in the lower grades appear to be due 
to the weaker motivation and the academic difficulties stemming from the fact that these 
Students are generally drop-outs from the lower grades of the public primary schools and 
are more likely to be disadvantaged in their socio-economic background, whilst the stu- 
dents in the advanced grades have successfully completed the existing education available 
in the community and have only needed an opportunity to continue their education. 
Many students entering the lower grades may need remedial help to overcome academic 
deficiencies and to reinforce motivation. Although the field teachers have been advised to 
spend more time on the lower grades, they are often pressed for more help and greater 
amounts of time by the 6th and 8th grade students who are facing general examinations. 

The first three years were a period of considerable adjustment in order to achieve a 
proper balance between the flexibility required to provide maximum educational oppor- 
tunity, and maintenance of high standards of academic achievement by limiting the 
period of enrolment to one third of a semester, adjusting to the legal requirements of the 
Secretariat of Education, and co-ordination with the conventional system of public and 
Private education. . 

In general, there has been a gradual improvement in the instructional materials and a 
Stabilization of the administrative procedures, the educational methodology, and the 
quality of the field teachers. Although the average number of students per sector is gradu- 
ally declining, with greater care in enrolling students and in supervising the learning pro- 
Cess of those who are enrolled, the number retained until the examinations is holding 
Steady or declining less rapidly. 


These statistics suggest that there is a certain limit to the enrolment potential for a 


formal, graded programme such as that of Radio Santa Maria or, perhaps, for any adult 
€ducation programme. The fact that 90 per cent of the rural population have less than 
four years’ formal schooling is no guarantee that all will want to take advantage of this 
adult educational opportunity. Only ¢ small percentage of adults is interested and capable 
Of taking advantage of a graded programme. Initial high enrolment in the Radio Santa 
Maria system has tended to decline fairly steadily ever since the start. Though the stat- 
istics for the scholastic year 1975-76 are not complete at the time of writing, initial enrol- 


Ment (peak week) is about 21,024. This is largely explained by an increase in enrolment 


in the 8th grade; in the 3rd and Sth grades there is a slight decline.? Much of the growth 


Or maintenance of a steady level has come from the expansion of the system to new areas. 
Once the system has been extended to the whole country, enrolment is likely to stabilize 
and then decline as public primary schools become more widespread. It seems almost 
Certain that in a period of five years — with the current educational reform and greater 
investment in education in the Dominican Republic — a programme such as that of Radio 
Santa Maria will be of greatest benefit at the intermediate and secondary levels. 

Perhaps the most significant service of an institution which has the facilities for 
°rganizing, producing, and supervising radiophonic courses is a diversification of adult 
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education opportunities according to the country’s employment needs and popular de- 
mands such as accounting, agriculture or nursing. 


Notes 


1. Since the system of statistics of the radiophonic school of Santa Maria is somewhat incomplete in 


the first year, the number of students promoted is approximate. 


i) 


Since the number of sectors increases from first to second semester the yearly average of students 
per sector is based on the average number of sectors in the yeai 


Enrolment in 1975-76 may have been influenced by the very difficult financial situation in some 
rural areas due to the worst drought for several decades. 


VII. Comparative levels of academic achievement 
by radiophonic and conventional classroom methods 


The basic objective in lifelong education is not simply to provide an educational oppor- 
tunity for marginal groups which traditional education systems have neglected, but to in- 
troduce new educational methodologies and techniques that make it possible for people 
of all ages to learn more rapidly and with greater comprehension than they would by 
existing methods. A central question in this study is whether, with an educational meth- 
odology such as that of Radio Santa Maria, which combines six different types of learning 
experience, adult students have higher levels of academic achievement than have adult 
students educated by the conventional classroom method. ; 

Studies of the use of radio in primary school instruction in the Latin American con- 
text generally show that students in these programmes have levels of academic achieve- 
ment at least equal to or better than students educated through direct teaching. In the 
Dominican Republic the initial impression of some observers, including a limited study 
comparing the scores of a sample of students from radiophonic sectors of Radio Santa 
Maria with students in the official adult education programme on a test covering primary 
school matter,? is that the methods of Radio Santa Maria result in levels of academic 
achievement equal or superior to those obtained by classroom methods used in adult pro- 
grammes in the Dominican Republic. One measure, then, of the validity of the Radio 
Santa Maria method is the comparison of the academic achievement of adult students fin- 
ishing the primary level (6th grade) and intermediate level (8th grade) in the radiophonic 
School of Radio Santa Maria with equivalent groups of 6th and 8th grade students in the 
adult education programme of the Secretariat of Education, which uses the conventional 
direct teaching method. ae ; ; 

In the case of the present study, practical circumstances did not permit a true exper- 
imental design (random prior assignment of subjects to control and experimental groups 
with pre-test and post-test) which would have justified conclusions establishing a direct 
Telationship between educational method and academic achievement - excluding other 
factors such as socio-economic background. The objective here is more modest: simply 
to determine, at a descriptive level, whether students in the basic education programme of 
Radio Santa Maria have levels of academic achievement equal to or higher than those of 
Students in the conventional system. The question of the relationship of precise aspects of 
Method to educational outcomes is left to further research in a more controlled, exper- 
imental design. ; 

Thus, the first hypothesis proposed is the following: 

Hypothesis I : 

A significant difference exists between the level of academic achievement of students 

in grades 6 and 8 of the Radio Santa Maria radiophonic school system and of students 
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in grades 6 and 8 of the classical programme of adult education sponsored by the Sec- 

retariat of Education, in favour of the former. ; ; 

A corollary of this is that students who have enrolled in the radiophonic school over a 
longer period have progressively higher levels of academic achievement than students 
who have recently entered the radiophonic system. There is evidence that students just 
entering the radiophonic system find it quite different from the classroom context and 
that a period of adjustment is necessary. Therefore, it would be expected that the aca- 
demic achievement of radiophonic students in the first year after enrolment would be 
low, probably lower than that of students in the comparative classroom context, but that 
it would gradually increase with successive years of enrolment in the radiophonic school 
of Radio Santa Maria. 

The intermediate level in the education system of the Dominican Republic is designed 
as a preparatory step for entering the secondary schools, and a significant-number of the 
8th grade graduates of the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria enrol in the public 
and private day or night secondary schools or in the programme of secondary education 
by correspondence through APEC. If the level of preparation at the intermediate level in 
the radiophonic school is comparable, this ought to be evident in the performance of 


radiophonic graduates in the secondary schools. Therefore, the second hypothesis pro- 
posed is the following: 


Hypothesis II 

Grade 8 graduates of the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria have levels of 1ca- 
demic achievement in the secondary schools which rank them equal to or above the 
average of their class in the particular secondary school. 

Hypothesis I 


The comparative academic achievement of 6th and 8th grade students in schools with 
radiophonic and conventional methods. 


The methodology for testing this hypothesis 


1, The instrument used. The most objective and easiest-to-interpret indicators in com- 
paring academic achievement in this case are the scores in the final certificate examin- 
ations at the end of the primary (6th grade) and intermediate (8th grade) levels. The cef- 
tificate examinations are prepared by the members of the school systems and are the in- 
dicators of achievement accepted by the educators themselves, while a special examin- 
ation or test would not be strictly comparable in the context of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. This procedure demanded that the same test be applied to both random samples of 
6th and 8th grade students. 

The final certificate examinations which the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria 
uses for the 6th and 8th grades differ somewhat from the final examinations used in the 
adult education schools of the Secretariat of Education. Whilst Radio Santa Maria follows 
essentially the same curriculum as the official adult education programme and its certif- 
icate examinations are approved by the Secretariat of Education, it stresses different 
themes in areas such as social studies and attempts to adapt the material to the life con 
text of the largely rural student body. Also, the style and format of examinations used i? 
the radiophonic school are different in some respects. The most convenient procedure in 
the circumstances was to use the examination prepared by the district offices of the 
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National Office of Adult Education for its 6th and 8th grade courses as the test instru- 
ment for both groups.° 

It was recognized that, even though the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria 
covers basically the same subject matter as that taught in the official adult education pro- 
gramme, the radiophonic students would be somewhat at a disadvantage in taking an 
examination prepared for students in a different system. In order to remove the most 
obvious lack of parity in the test instrument, questions in the official examination touch- 
ing on matters not covered in the Radio Santa Maria classes were eliminated from the 
computation of grades of both groups. 

Some of the field teachers reported that students were disconcerted by the strangeness 
of the official examinations and there is evidence that the grades of the radiophonic stu- 
dents taking the test examination were lower than the universe of the radiophonic stu- 
dents taking the normal examination of Radio Santa Maria.* F 

In spite of this it is judged that the use of the test examination as an instrument for 
the study did not substantially affect the findings of the study,> which indicate that, 
under specific preconditions, students from Radio Santa Maria have levels of achievement 
superior to those students in schools using traditional methods of instruction. 

A further factor was that the area selected for the sampling of students of the two sys- 
tems included two separate administrative districts of the National Office of Adult Edu- 
cation, each of which prepared quite different certificate examinations. In effect, two dif- 
ferent comparative instruments were used so that the results are presented below as two 
different sets of data, District I and District I1.° 
2. Selecting the samples. The two universes from which the samples of sectors of the 
tadiophonic school and the schools of the Office of Adult Education were to be selected 
Were determined by the location of the system of radio sectors in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Since the radio sectors had been functioning for nearly five years in the north-central 
Cibao region at the time of the study and had only recently been extended to the areas of 
the Haitian frontier and the national capital, the universes were restricted to the three 
principal provinces of the Cibao where the radiophonic schools had their greatest concen- 
tration. 

A major factor taken into consideration in t 
the radiophonic sectors and official schools. iorsnae 
other methods of adult education have shown that adult students living in an urban or 
More urbanized environment tend to have a more literate background which reinforces 
the school experience.” A secondary hypothesis in this study is that students of an urban 
background, regardless of the educational method, tend to have higher levels of academic 
achievement than most students in rural areas. This is especially relevant in the present 
case because the official adult education 6th and 8th grade levels tend to be located 
almost entirely in urban areas, while the sectors of the radiophonic school tend to be 
largely (but not exclusively) in rural communities. This would suggest that the students in 
the official adult education system, coming largely from an urban environment, would 
have a cultural advantage over Radio Santa Maria students who have a largely peasant 
background, To ensure that comparable groups of rural and urban students were included 
in the sample, a proportionally stratified sample of rural and urban radiophonic sectors 


he sampling was rural or urban location of 
Comparative studies of radiophonic and 
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i ion i le of official schools was, 
drawn. A rural-urban stratification in the case of the samp f 
nee Soeccsienl 9 not possible because of the lack of rural schools at this grade level. 


3. Applying the examination and coding the data. Once the sample had been selected fea 
rangements were made with the directors of the radiophonic sectors for applying e 
examinations and the questionnaire during the week of the certificate examinations. 
Much more careful instructions were given to the field teachers Who were to apply the 
official examination which might present difficulties to some students. 

Once the radiophonic and official canditates had finished the examinations, papers 
were sent to the Centre for Social Research at the Universidad Madre y Maestra for 
correction by a specially trained team, and scores were coded for computation.” 

In the coding of the examination scores for a comparative analysis, it was important 
that the comparative statistic should not be an arithmetic mean summarizing the whole 
distribution, but should permit a comparison of the percentage of students in each type 
of school who had very low (below the failing mark), or relatively high (80 or above), 
scores. For purposes of a summary presentation, the raw scores were groupes in six cat- 
egories: less than 50; 50 to 59; 60 to 69; 70 to 79; 80 to 89; 90 and above. To make com- 
parative analysis easier, these six categories were further reduced to three in the presen- 
tation in Table 7.1, namely: the percentage of students receiving failure scores (below 
60); those receiving scores from 60 to 79, demonstrating an acceptable comprehension of 
the matter; and those with scores of 80 or more demonstrating a relatively complete mas- 
tery of the subject matter. 

In the present study, raw scores tend to be bunched in the lower categories of from 50 
to 70, and a few relatively high scores would tend to shift the arithmetic mean toward the 
higher end of the continuum, giving a false impression of the true central tendency of the 
sample distribution. For that reason a ‘central tendency’ measure of academic achieve- 
ment, i.e. the median rather than the mean, was used for the summary.!° Ina sample of 
111 6th grade students, the score of the student who ranked fifty-sixth would represent 
the median score for that sample. If, for example, nearly half of the sample had scores 


below 60, the median score would be very low, little above sixty, even though some stu- 
dents in the sample would have very high scores, 


Analysis of scores of radiophonic and conventional classroom students in the certificate 
examinations 


In Table 7.1 the comparative level of achievement o 
is measured in two ways: 

1. from the distribution of examination scores 
and 8th grades in the categories of ‘failing’ 
subject matter’ (60 to 79), and ‘relatively c 
(80 or above); and 

2. from the median scores of t 

The analysis is very much infl 

in the two districts of the Office 
dents tended to have higher level 
subjects at both the 6th and the 8 


f the two different groups of students 


in each of the six subjects of the 6th 
(60 below), ‘acceptable command of 
omplete command of subject matter 


he two samples of students in each subject. ! 

uenced by the use of two different official examinations 
of Adult Education. In District I, the radiophonic stu- 
S of achievement, as measured by median scores, in all 
th grade levels. In District II, the results are mixed, with 
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radiophonic students at the 6th grade level having similar or higher median scores, but at 
the 8th grade level generally lower median scores than students in schools with classroom 
methods. The initial impression may be that the apparently inconsistent results offer little 
help in evaluating the effectiveness of the radiophonic methods, but a closer analysis of 
comparative achievement levels by grade and subject is actually quite revealing. 

At the 6th grade level in District 1, the radiophonic students were strongest in social 
studies, with a median score of 79.5 and with 49.1 per cent having a score of 80 or 
higher; in Spanish language, with a median of 74.6 and 23.4 per cent having scores of 80 
or higher; and in natural sciences, with a median score of 69.0 and 11.8 per cent having 
scores of 80 or higher. Grade 6 radiophonic students in District I had the lowest median 
scores in Dominican economy, 60.6 (48.2 per cent failed the examination), and were es- 
pecially weak in mathematics with a median score of 53.3 and 64.0 per cent failing the 
official examination’? The students in the official schools were, however, notably 
weaker in all subjects, with very low percentages showing a mastery of any subject and 
large percentages failing in mathematics (75.7 per cent), Dominican economy (62.8 per 
cent), and Spanish grammar (51.4 per cent). 

The 6th grade radiophonic students in District | had higher median scores than stu- 
dents in the direct-teaching schools in all subjects, the difference being especially signif- 
icant in social studies (79.5 and 68.9 respectively), Spanish grammar (65.8 and 59.3), and 
in Dominican economy (60.6 and 54.6). 

The 6th grade group in District II presents a somewhat different picture (see Table 
7.2). Here the radiophonic students had the highest median scores in Spanish language 
(73.0), natural sciences (64.9) and Spanish grammar (63.9). In contrast to the high me- 
dian of 79.5 in social studies in District 1, 6th grade radiophonic students in District II 
had a median of 54.4. However, radiophonic students in District II were again lowest in 
Dominican economy and mathematics with 82.9 per cent failing mathematics and 74.5 
per cent failing Dominican economy, and median scores below 50 in both subjects. In 
general, the median score of 6th grade radiophonic schools in District II are consistently 
lower than those of District I. 

The median scores of 6th grade tadiophonic students in District II were superior to 
those of the control group of official students in only three subjects: natural sciences 
(64.9 and 57.4 respectively), Spanish language (73.0 and 70.7) and Spanish grammar 
(63.9 and 63.5), and in social studies, a subject in which the radiophonic students of Dis- 
trict I excelled, inferior (54.4 as against 55.8) in mathematics (less than 50 compared to 
50.6), and especially in Dominican economy (less than 50 compared to 54.2). These dif- 
ferences are not significant, except in Dominican Economy, however, and if one concedes 
a margin of disadvantage in the examinations of one to five percentage points to the 
radiophonic students, these results indicate that at the 6th grade level radiophonic stu- 
dents continue to have levels of achievement as high or higher than those experiencing the 
classroom methods. 

At the 8th grade level in District I (sce Table 7.3), radiophonic students had the 
highest median scores in Spanish language (78.4), English (70.0) and Spanish grammat 
(65.3); and from 25 to 40 per cent showed a mastery of the matter in these subjects with 
only small percentages receiving failing grades. In contrast to the 6th grade radiophoni¢ 
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students, the 8th grade students were somewhat weak in natural sciences with a median 
score of 63.1. Again, by far the weakest subject was mathematics with a median grade of 
53.3, with only 18.8 per cent demonstrating a mastery of the material and 58.3 per cent 
receiving a failing score. 

The comparison of scores at the 8th grade level in District I is limited by the lack of 
comparable data from the official schools in three subjects: natural sciences, English and 
social studies. However, in the subjects for which data are available, radiophonic students 
have higher median scores: Spanish language (78.4 to 76.2); Spanish grammar (65.3 to 
63.1) and mathematics, in spite of the poor showing, 53.3 to 51.9. The relatively high 
median scores of radiophonic students in the other three subjects, namely natural sci- 
ences, English and social studies, suggest that had comparative data been available from 
the official schools, the radiophonic students would have shown higher median scores. 
However, it should be noted that, in contrast to 6th grade students in District I, the su- 
periority of the radiophonic students is not significant at the 8th grade level. 

In District II, radiophonic students at the 8th grade level tended to have the lowest 
level of achievement, scoring generally lower than students in schools with classroom 
methods (see Table 7.4). They were again strongest in Spanish language, with a median 
score of 70.5, in natural sciences (65.5) and in social studies (65.0). The median scores 
were very low in English (52.6), Spanish grammar and mathematics (less than 50). In 
these three subjects between 60 and 70 per cent of the 8th grade radiophonic students 
failed the official examination. 

In District II, the 8th grade radiophonic students had a higher median score only in 
natural sciences (65.3 compared to 60.9), and the median scores of radiophonic students 
were significantly lower in mathematics (less than 50 compared to 63.0), social studies 
ais 74.0), English (52.7 to 60.5) and Spanish grammar (less than 50 compared to 

The disadvantage of the radiophonic students in the examination must be taken into 
consideration in the interpretation of these data, though it is difficult to measure it quan- 
titatively in terms of median scores. 3 Conceding an average of three to five percentage 
points appears to be a safe margin. When the radiophonic students have median scores 
five to ten points below those of the control group, however, as in the case of the 8th 
grade level in District II, this indicates an academic ¢eficiency. 

To summarize, the data do support Hypothesis I, that there is a significant difference 
between the level of academic achievement of at least some groups of Radio Santa Maria 
students and those of the official adult education system. We are justified in interpreting 
this difference to mean that those with higher marks in the tests have achieved academ- 
ically superior results. It is further suggested that the superiority of these results is due tO 
the methods used by Radio Santa Maria. The superiority varies from subject to subject: 
At the 6th grade level the superiority is greater and more consistent than at the 8th grade 
level. At the 8th grade level in District II, radiophonic students demonstrated a fairly 
clear academic deficiency in comparison with students in the official schools. 

When the median scores of radiophonic students are ranked by subject, the strongest 
subjects are consistently in the language area (Spanish language and Spanish grammar) 
and in the natural sciences. The ranking of social studies is inconsistent, but tends to be 


fairly high. Mathematics and Dominican economy are consistently the subjects in which 
tadiophonic students are weakest. 
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In comparison with students in the official schools, the only subject in which radio- 
phonic students are consistently superior, at all grade levels and in both Districts, is 
natural sciences. In mathematics they are consistently weaker in comparison with official 
students. They also tend to be somewhat stronger than official students in Spanish 
language and in Spanish grammar, and somewhat weaker in social studies. 

The data do in general support Hypothesis I that the Radio Santa Maria students 
would achieve results superior to those of students in conventional schools. Nevertheless 
several questions remain to be answered. 

1. Why do both 6th and 8th grade radiophonic students have examination scores superior 
to students in the official schools in District I but not in District II ? On the evidence 
of the tests, the results in District I] do not appear to support the hypothesis. 

2. Do rural or urban backgrounds influence the examination results ? 

3. Why do 8th grade radiophonic students tend to show somewhat lower levels of aca- 
demic achievement in these examinations than the 6th grade ? 

4. Does length of study in Radio Santa Maria radiophonic sectors influence the results ? 


Explaining the discrepancy in the levels of achievement of radiophonic students in Dis- 
tricts I and IT 


Three possible explanations of why radiophonic students in District II had comparatively 
lower levels of academic achievement were considered: 

1. the examinations of District II were more difficult; ee 

2. the official system students were better prepared in District II than in District 1; 
3. the radiophonic students taking the examination in District I were better prepared 

than those in District II. 4 c 

A review of the examination in Districts | and II by competent judges failed to arrive 
at any agreement that the examinations in District II were significantly more difficult, 
and this was ruled out as an important factor. Nor does there seem to be any reason to 
think that students in the official schools were better prepared in District I] than in Dis- 
trict I. If an overall median score is computed for the six subjects, the students in District 
I at the 6th grade level have a higher median (61.8) than those at the 6th grade level in 
District II (58.7). Although data for the 8th grade level are incomplete, District I students 
have an overall median score of 63.7 in three subjects while those of District II have a 
general median of 64.5, a very insignificant difference. . 

Closer examination of the data showed clearly, however, that the radiophonic students 
in a significant number of sectors in the District II sample had received a weaker training, 
and that this was directly related to the ineffectiveness of the field teachers in those sec- 
tors. In one sector, for example, nearly all students failed not only in the official examin- 
ation but also in the repeat examination prepared by Radio Santa Maria. It was dis- 
covered that the field teacher had been negligent in his duties, and had to be replaced. 
This and several similar cases suggest that there is a significant relationship between the 
effectiveness of the field teacher and the level of academic achievement of the radio- 
Phonic students. 

To test this thesis with the data gathered in this study, each field teacher in the 33 sec- 
tors in the sample was rated on a 12-point scale according to three characteristics: aca- 
demic capacity, maturity and responsibility in his duties, and demonstrated leadership 
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Table 7.5: Radiophonic students’ median scores in certificate examination according to capacity of 
field teacher 


Inadequate Adequate Good to superior 
field teacher field teacher field teacher 
Subject Median Median Median 
student score student score student score 
Spanish 
language 73.0 75.0 16.3 
Spanish 
grammar 58.4 65.4 66.5 
Mathe- less than 
matics 50.0 53.4 56.2 
Natural 
sciences 64.6 67.4 66.4 
Social 
studies 58.8 60.1 68.7 


capacity in the community. The ratings were based on interviews with the field supervisor 
of Radio Santa Maria, personal visits of the author with field teachers, and other available 
information. Since differentiation along a twelve-point scale involves a certain degree of 
subjective error, the ratings of the field teachers were grouped into three broad cate- 
gories: ratings of 1-5, inadequacies in the three basic dimensions; 6-7, adequate; 8-11, 
good to outstanding. The first two categories contained equal numbers of field teachers 
and the ‘good to outstanding’ category fewer. 

The median scores for the students in each of the 33 sectors were then computed, 
throwing together both 6th and 8th grades since field teacher influence was considered to 
be a group factor. These median scores in five subjects common to both 6th and 8th 
grade were then grouped according to whether the field teacher of the sector was ‘in- 
adequate’, ‘adequate’ or ‘good to outstanding’, and the median scores for each category 
were averaged.'* The analysis of the median student scores associated with each category 
of field teacher shows that, in almost every subject, the higher the rating of the field 
teacher, the higher were the median student scores (ef. Table 75). 

Taking into consideration the many other factors such as individual effort, previous 
training, personal intelligence and, above all, the fact that the lesson sheets and the radio 
broadcasts are intended to be the principal learning aids to be used independently of the 
field teacher, the consistent correlation between field teacher effectiveness and median 
score in the examination is remarkable. Moreover, the effectiveness of the field teacher 
appears to be most important in the subject of mathematics, which is the weakest area of 
the radiophonic students, and the least significant in the area of natural sciences, where 
radiophonic students are strongest. Students in sectors with good to outstanding field 
teachers — who are usually field teachers with the greatest social awareness and com: 
munity leadership — are noticeably better in social studies than those in sectors with 
adequate field teachers. 

It was also evident that the sectors in District 1, where the radiophonic students 
had considerably higher median scores than the official students, tended to have highet 
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ranking field teachers — especially in a few sectors with a large number of students in the 
sample, which seemed to indicate that a major factor in the higher academic achievement 
of District I was the greater effectiveness of the field teachers. As a test of this pro- 
position a weighted mean rating of effectiveness of the field teachers in Districts I and IT 
was calculated.!5 As expected, the rating of field teacher effectiveness in District I was 
8.31 as against 5.16 in District II. A major conclusion of this study is that students in the 
radiophonic system of Radio Santa Maria attain higher academic achievement when the 
field teachers are not less than adequate. 

These data indicate that the field teacher plays a more important role in the series of 
learning experiences than the method of Radio Santa Maria had projected. The inter- 
action of the use of lesson sheets, daily broadcasts and field teachers needs to be analysed 
in greater detail to determine how the field teacher multiplies the effectivenss of the 
other learning experiences. It is important to note that not only this analysis of the 
examination results but many other pieces of evidence indicate that at present the field 
teacher is the weak link in the radiophonic system of Radio Santa Maria.’® The question 
of how the effectiveness of the field teacher can be improved — through more careful 
selection, at least an initial group training course, more frequent zone meetings, better 
control from the central office, etc. — will be taken up in the concluding chapter. It does 
appear certain, however, that the field supervision must be strengthened. 


The influence of rural/urban residence 

In order to determine to what extent radiophonic students from a rural background tend 
to suffer a cultural disadvantage which leads to a lower level of academic achievement, 
the median scores of Radio Santa Maria students in District II (there were virtually no 
urban students in the part of the sample in District I) were cross tabulated according to 


grade level and urban/rural residence. 

As Table 7.6 indicates, at the 6th gra 
have higher median scores in only two subjects, Spa 
and virtually identical median scores in Dominicaneconomy. : ; 

At the 8th grade level, however, urban students have significantly higher median 


Scores in all subjects except English. The largest differences in median scores are in 
Social studies, Spanish grammar, and mathematics. ' er 

These data tend to support the thesis that urban background is a factor in higher 
academic achievement, but only at the intermediate level. One tentative interpretation of 
these results is that, even among the young adults, in the Radio Santa Maria radiophonic 
system, 8th grade students are generally somewhat older than 6th grade students and are 
More likely to be involved with adult roles in an urban context which brings them into 
contact with a broader universe of information and skills and reinforces what is learnt in 
the school. 

Two further lines of argument are suggested by these data: 

students in the official system of schools, since they are almost entirely urban 

residents, tend to have a cultural advantage over the radiophonic students, 80 

per cent of whom are from peasant background; 

the urban advantage tends to be more accentuated at more advanced levels of 


education and among older students. 


de level radiophonic students in urban areas 
nish language and natural sciences, 
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Table 7.7: Zero-order correlations between number of courses enrolled in radiophonic sectors and 
scores in certificate examinations 


6th grade 8th grade 
District I District II District I District II 

Number of 1 
students 111 201 49 03 
Subject ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS 
Spanish A192 -.228° -.072 .023 
language es 
Spanish b 

* -.044 -348 .097 
grammar 065 
Mathe- : 206 034 
matics 006 079 
Natural . 2718 .030 
Sciences 020 041 
Dominican a Es 
economy 140 -.033 
English = = -.042 -.014 
Social b .259> 
studies 111 -.045 337 


1. Scores at coded intervals. 
a: p =.05;b: p =0.1;c: p =.001 


This may explain why, among the students in the official schools, the ora cheno 
Score of 8th grade students over a series of subjects tends to be higher er among ed 
at the 6th grade, whilst among the radiophonic students, the average median score 0 
graders tends to be lower than that of the 6th grade. : ‘ 
The influence of longer enrolment in radiophonic sectors on levels of academic achieve- 
ment ‘ 


To test the proposition that there is a positive relationship between the length of time of 
enrolment and the level of achievement, the item on the questionnaire filled in by the 
tadiophonic students indicating the number of courses completed in this system was 
correlated with the score obtained in the examination, using the Pearson correlation 
Method. It should be noted that the correlation of ‘number of courses’ was not directly 
With the raw examination scores, but the the number associated with the coding intervals: 
less than 50: 50 to 59; 60 to 69; 70 to 79; 80 to 89; and 90 and above. This was done 
because the raw scores were not available.1® In this form, the correlation was made for 
each of the six subjects. These Pearson correlations are presented by grade and district 
in Table 7.7. 

At the 6th grade level in District I, there are no significant correlations with any of 
the subjects. Only in the case of Dominican economy and social studies is there a small 
Positive correlation of 0.140 and 0.111 respectively. 
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At the 6th grade level in District II there is virtually no correlation between number 
of courses and higher examination scores in any of the subjects except Spanish language, 
where the correlation is negative, that is, higher examination scores are associated with a 
shorter period of enrolment. 

At the 8th grade level in District I, there are relatively significant correlations in a 
number of subjects: Spanish grammar, 0.348; mathematics, 0.206; natural sciences, 
0.271; and social studies, 0.337. 

At the 8th grade level in District II, there are no significant relationships between 
number of courses and higher examination scores except in social studies. 

Several patterns appear in these data. First, the stronger positive relationships are 
consistently occurring in District I. Second, the relationships at the 6th grade level shift 
lower in comparison with the 8th grade: where there are relatively strong positive re- 
lationships at the 8th grade level in District I, they are weaker at the 6th grade level in 

the same district; and where there are weak positive relationships at the 8th grade level 
in District I, these become negative relationships at the 6th grade level. Third, the only 
consistent positive relationship, mutatis mutandis, is in the subject of social studies; 
the only consistently low or rather strongly negative relationship is with Spanish language 
(reading). 

From these rather consistent patterns, it is possible to draw several significant con- 
clusions. First, it is logical to suppose that students at the 6th grade level have generally 
been enrolled a shorter period of time since so many enter the radiophonic schools at 
the Sth grade level. This would explain why there is little or no relationship. In the short 
time they have been in the radiophonic schools there has not been a chance to establish 
a trend. Students at the 8th grade level would tend to be enrolled longer and would have 
been exposed to a greater cumulative effect of the radiophonic methods, 

A much clearer interpretation may be placed on the discrepancy between Districts I 
and II in both the 6th and the 8th grade. The analysis of the relationship has indicated 
that students in District I tend to have higher levels of achievement because they have 
better field teachers. The corollary to this is that where there are better field teachers 
a longer period of enrolment will be associated with higher levels of academic achieve- 
ment. Where the field teachers are weak, as in District Il, the radiophonic method tends 
not to have a cumulative effect. This further reinforces the other data indicating the im- 
portance of the field teacher in the system of Radio Santa Maria. 

The consistent association between longer periods of enrolment and the subject of 
social studies indicates that it is in this area that the tadiophonic school of Radio Santa 
Maria seems to have their strongest cumulative effect. The least cumulative effect appears 
to be in Spanish language. 

Hypothesis IT 


The academic achievement of graduates of the radiophonic schools in public and 
private secondary schools 

The radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria graduated the first class of 8th grade 

students in June 1973, and almost immediately a considerable number of these graduates 

began to enter the public and private secondary schools or take advantage of the secon 

dary school through correspondence courses, APEC. Since most of the graduates of Radio 

Santa Maria are from rural communities they tend to enter the secondary schools in smal 
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Table 7.8: Number of radiophonic graduates in secondary schools ranking above or below their class 


average 
Class and type of school Number of Number above Number below 
students class average class average 
First year, 1973/1974 
Public, government 9 6.50 2.50 
Private, religious 7 2.33 4.67 
Public, parish 6 3.33 2.67 
Public, parish 15 10.00 5.00 
APEC 2 1.83 0.17 
39 24.99 14.01 
First year, 1974 
Public, government 14 5.17 8.83 
Private, religious 2 1:33 DiGi 
Public, parish | 3.00 2:00 
Public, parish 3 0.67 2.33 
APEC 1 - 1.00 
25 10.17 14.83 
Second year, 1974/1975 
Public, government ul 3.16 Hee 
Private, religious 7 3.00 aaa 
Public, parish 15 10.67 261 
Public, parish 4 1.33 . 
APEC 1 0.50 0.50 
34 18.66 15.34 
Total in all classes 98 52.82 45.18 


towns and rishes rather than in the larger public secondary schools in the main 
towns. akg nae to draw a random sample of Radio Santa Maria a. a 
in secondary schools in the Jast four complete scholastic years it bi ts een 
necessary to make a thorough class by class survey to determine where Be ar ua’ : et 
a purposive sample of different types of secondary schools was a pet ne - - 
included in the sample, all but one had graduates in the first year in 19 ty be - 
Radio Santa Maria graduates in first and second year in 1974-75 . One is public, operate 
by the government; two are public, operated by rural parishes; one is private, spent 
by a religious body; the last is the provision of education through correspondence by 
AP. 

me estimate of the academic performance of Radio Santa Maria graduates was based 
on whether they ranked above or below the general class average. The class average was 
calculated from the final course grades in the school records, and it was noted whether 
the final grades of the Radio Santa Maria graduates were above or below the class average 
On each subject. For example, in the subject of algebra, the average of a class of 120 
students might be 75, and of the 10 Radio Santa Maria graduates in the class, 7 might 
have final grades above 75 and 3 below 75. A general class ranking of the Radio Santa 
Maria graduates was calculated by adding up the Radio Santa Maria graduates above 
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in any subject and dividing the total by the number of subjects, and 
(oe oe ae with the graduates ranking below the class average. The general 
ranking of Radio Santa Maria graduates usually turned out to be a fraction because a 
student might be above the class average in one subject and below in another. F 
The presentation of the results in Table 7.8 shows that of 98 Radio Santa Maria 
graduates in 15 different classes slightly more than half, 52.82; ranked above the class 
average. The best showing of Radio Santa Maria students was of those in the first year 
(1973-74). and this same group had quite a good record in their second year also. The 
first year in 1974-75 had the lowest ranking with respect to the class average. ee 
These data are limited, and case analyses indicate many factors influencing individual 
academic performance. The first class in 1973-74 had had experience of only one course 
in the radiophonic schools. This, however, is indicative that the academic performance of 
Radio Santa Maria graduates is equal to or slightly above that of their class in secondary 
schools. It was noted that in 1975-76 very large numbers of Radio Santa Maria graduates, 
over 100 in these five schools alone, were in their first year, and it is to be expected that 
an increasing number of radiophonic graduates will be entering secondary schools in the 
Dominican Republic. A more thorough study will be Possible within two to three years. 


Conclusions 


The analysis of these data generally supports the hypotheses advanced in the introduction 
to this chapter. 


1. Students in grades 6 and 8 in the basic education programme of Radio Santa 
Maria have higher median scores on the certificate examinations than equiva- 
lent grade levels in the official system using conventional classroom methods 
when the field teachers of Radio Santa Maria are functioning at least ade- 
quately. 


2. In the comparison with students in conventional classroom systems, 6th grade 
students of Radio Santa Maria tend to have higher median scores on the certifi- 
cate examinations than 8th grade students, 

3. Among Radio Santa Maria students, urban residence is associated with higher 
median scores on the certificate examinations, but only at the 8th grade level. 
The superior academic achievement of urban over rural residents at the more 
advanced grade levels may be explained by the contact of older students with a 
cultural environment which reinforces the formal learning experience. 

Since the Radio Santa Maria students suffered a disadvantage in taking an ex- 
amination which was strange to them, and as they are largely from a rural 
background while the students in the official system are from an urban back- 
ground, these results may be interpreted as a conservative estimate of the level 
of academic achievement Possible in the radiophonic system,!9 

4. The academic achievement of students in the Radio Santa Maria system is 
strongly influenced by the Competence and performance of the field teacher, 
especially in the area of mathematics but less so in subjects such as natural 
science which depend more on the printed material of the lesson sheets. 

These results Suggest that an aspect of the ECCA system, as adapted by 
Radio Santa Maria, which needs special attention in the design of the edu- 
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cational programme, is the proper selection, training, and supervision of field 
teachers. 


5. The students in the radiophonic programme of Radio Santa Maria tend to be 
strongest in Spanish language (reading) and in natural sciences, and it is likely 
that their having a type of text in the form of lesson sheets strengthens their 
capacities in these more discursive subjects. They are weakest in mathematics 
unless they have a more than adequate field teacher. 


6. Students who have been enrolled for longer periods of time in the Radio Santa 
Maria system tend to have higher median scores on the certificate examination 
in sectors where the field teacher performance is higher. Academic achieve- 
ment is most consistently associated with longer periods of enrolment in the 
Radio Santa Maria system in the subject of social studies. 

7. Graduates from grade 8 of the radiophonic schools of Radio Santa Maria who 
have entered secondary schools have levels of academic performance equal or 
slightly superior to that of the class in which they are enrolled. 


Notes 


1. An evaluation of Radioprimaria, a programme initiated by the Secretariat of Public Education in 
Mexico which provided a completed primary school in rural areas by broadcasting instruction in 
grades 4 to 6, shows that students with radio instruction tend to have more gain between pre-test 
and post-test than students in conventional classrooms. The lack of matched groups in the study, 
however, limits the conclusions of the study. Cf. Spain, P.L. A report on the system of Radio- 
primaria in the State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. Washington, D.C., Academy for Educational De- 
velopment, 1973. In a study of radio schools among the Tarahumara Indians in northern Mexico, 
it was found that the Tarahumara radio schools ‘are preparing 4th grade students at approxi- 
mately the same level as [4th grade] students in the capital’ (Mexico City). Cf. Schmelkes de 
Sotelo, Sylvia. The radio schools of the Tarahumara, Mexico: an evaluation. Washington, D.C., 
Academy for Educational Development, 1973. 


2. This study, carried out in 1973, consisted of the application of a specially prepared test covering 
material in the curriculum established by the Secretariat of Education to random samples of fif- 
teen students in three grades (2, 4 and 6) of the radiophonic school of Radio Santa Maria and to 

matched samples of students in the official adult education programme in the city of La Vega, 

the Dominican Republic. At the 2nd grade level, there was no significant difference in the mean 
test scores of students in the radiophonic school and those in the schools with traditional meth- 
ods. At the 4th grade level, however, the radiophonic students had mean scores of 66 compared 

to mean scores of 40 of students in the official schools (one-tailed ‘t’ test of 4.38 with 28 d.f., 

significant at the 0.001 level). Cf. Decena-Dilone, Hilda V. Estudio comparativo del rendimiento 

de los alumnos de las escuelas radiofonicas de Radio Santa Maria y de la Educacion de adultos 
oficial. Tesis presentada a la facultad de educacién de la Universidad Catolica Madre y Maestra, 


Santiago, Repiiblica Dominicana, 1973. 


3. A specially constructed examination neutral to both types of school would not have been ac- 
ceptable as the certificate examination for the sample selected and would have been an unjust 
burden to the students in the two samples who were already giving a full week in taking the 
certificate examination. The possibility of giving the Radio Santa Maria certificate examination 
to a subsample of the sample of radiophonic students taking the Secretariat examination to 
compare difference in grades and measure in some degrees the influence of the Secretariat ex 
amination was also discarded because of the burden to the students. he 
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10. 


11. 
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See notes 7-11. 
Cf. conclusions on p. 76-77. 


3 i ination week, 8th grade students in the official schools in District I illegally 
eee Ta ot te examination are The District Office of Adult Education changed 
the examination for the remaining three subjects. Since the original papers prepared by A 
Office of Adult Education had already been distributed to the tadiophonic sectors in the samp! a 
it was impossible to get these emergency examinations to the radiophonic students. ce a 
three of the six subjects in the 8th grade in District I, it was not possible to include the studen 
of the official schools in the comparison of examination grades. 


Chain, Beverly Jean. An analytical description of three adult literacy programs in Bolivia, Hon- 
duras and Guatemala. Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1974, p. 252. Mayo, J.K.; McAnany, G.; Klees, S.J. The Mexican Telesecundaria: ie 
cost-effectiveness approach. Washington, D.C., Academy for Educational Development, 1973. 


Ideally, an observer from the research team should 
both the official and the radiophonic candidates, 
However, this would have required nearly forty-five observers for all of the schools and sectors 


involved in the sample over a period of a week, and this was beyond the allowed budget. How- 
ever, there is no evidence of anomalies in applying the examinations, 


have been present during the examination of 
to ensure that correct procedures were followed 


The scores given by the research team were accepted as the final certficate grades by the radio- 
phonic school, but the official schools graded the examinations for their own purposes before 
delivering them for the special grading by the research team. 

In a few cases the papers of some students in the official adult education school sample got 
lost in the administrative shuffle, and it was not Possible to recover them for the special cor- 
rection. In some of these cases it was later found that the remaining papers did not represent 
the normal distribution of the class, and the whole section had to be excluded from the cal- 
culation. This does not seem to have been an attempt on the part of some of the teachers in 


the official schools to turn in only the better examination Papers since the examinations de- 
livered were usually Tepresentative of the 1 i 


This failure to deliver some of the exami 
subjects of the official schools in the tables given. 


For a discussion of the formula used for calculating the median 


with grouped data, cf. Blalock, 
HM. Social statistics. New Y ork, McGraw-Hill, 1960, p. 55-57, 


A major question in the comparison of academic ai 
is whether the scores of the samples represent real diffe 


two groups, when actually there is a difference. 

One alternative, in the present circumstances 
because of possible inaccuracies. However, 
the six coding intervals were available, 


cere s 
» was not to attempt to establish significance iio! 
the standard deviations of the score distribution Pe 
and as an approximate estimate ‘t’ tests were compU 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15; 


16. 


17. 


using the medians instead of the means, and the available standard deviations. One-tailed tests 
were used with the more conservative assumption of unequal variances. 


The radiophonic students faced some given disadvantage in taking the official examination. The 
grading by the research team, who had only the examination scores as a basis and used more re- 
strictive criteria, appears to have shifted the whole scoring scale downward. Therefore, the im- 
portant factor in diagnosing the relative strength or weakness of radiophonic students in a par- 
ticular percentage of those who failed in the examination (a score less than 60) — although this is 
indicative — but the ranking of the subjects according to percentages or medians. For example, 
mathematics consistently ranks as the lowest score subject for radiophonic students. 


One indicator of the possible influence of the application of a different examination in the scores 
of radiophonic students is the discrepancy between the percentage failing the examinations in the 
sample and in the universe which took the normal Radio Santa Maria certificate examinations. 

Among the group of 8th grade radiophonic students selected in the sample, 71 per cent failed 
at least one subject and had to repeat the examinations, while in the universe (the Cibao region) 
only 25 per cent were required to repeat the examination. At the 6th grade level, 76 per cent in 
the sample had to repeat the examination in at least one subject while only 33 per cent of the 
6th grade taking the ordinary examination were required to repeat. _ oan 

As the statistics in the number of 6th and 8th grade students passing the examinations suggest 
(cf. Chapter VI), nearly 80 per cent of the students in the sample passed the examinations at 
least on the second round. 

A further factor in this discrepancy is the tendency of the field teachers, who grade the normal 
Radio Santa Maria certificate examinations, to take a broader interpretation of answers and con- 
sider other aspects of student performance — and thus, to grade higher — while the research team 
grading the examinations in the sample followed rather narrowly an answer guide and graded 
lower, thus shifting the whole scale downward. 


It should be noted that this calculation of the median for a group of sectors does not aspieser 
the true median point of all the students in these sectors but an average based on the medians 0! 

each sector. Cf. Blalock, H.M. Social statistics. (See note 10), p. 60-61. 

imply by multiplying the ranking of each field teacher 
of students in the sector and then adding up these 


figures in each of the two districts. Finally, this sum was divided by the total number of students 
in the sample in each district. This assumes that the effectiveness of the field teacher is a struc- 
tural characteristic influencing the whole student body in the sector. 


This weighted mean rating was calculated s 
on the twelve-point scale by the number 


inadequate field teachers were randomly selected into 
and that the sample is not representative. In the cal- 
of the field teachers in the sample were inadequate, 33 
Per cent adequate, and 21 per cent good to outstanding. As a check of this sample distribution, 
the field supervisor rated 289 field teachers in the universe from which the sample was drawn in 
approximately the same proportions. In this rating, 25 per cent of the field teachers had already 
been substituted (since the study) for negligence or were recommended for substitution; 34 per 
espect; 38 per cent were rated adequate and 1 per 


cent were rated inadequate at least in some 1 S : 
cent outstanding. Although their rating differed somewhat, it does support the conclusions based 


On the first sample. 


It might be argued that a larger number of 
the sample than is typical of the univcrse 
culations made by the author, 46 per cent 


The higher median scores of 8th grade students with urban residence do not appear to be ex- 
Plained by the factor of greater effectiveness of the field teacher. In the sample of 33 radiophonic 
Sectors, six were urban-based sectors. (Urban residence of students is strongly associated though 
not identical with urban-based sectors.) a 

In these six urban-based sectors the weighted mean rating of effectiveness of the field teacher 
was 5.2 or just a little above the inadequate level. In general, observations confirm the con- 
clusion that the urban-based field teachers were often deficient in their performance. In spit 
of this, 8th grade students of urban backgrounds tended to have higher median grades. _ 
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The Pearson correlation technique has the advantage of expressing in a single coefficient ranging 
between -1 and +1 the relationship, negative and positive, between two variables. If, in a sample 
of students, higher examination scores are consistently associated with longer periods of enrol- 
ment, the coefficient would be closer to +1, in the area of 0.35 to 0.75. On the other hand, if 
students who have recently enrolled have high grades and students with longer periods of enrol- 
ment have lower grades, the relationship would tend toward -1. A coefficient of from -.05 to 
+05 indicates that there is virtually no relationship: some recent students have low grades and 
some do not, etc. 


A caution in interpreting these data in which there are differently sized groups is that, statis- 
tically, larger samples tend toward smaller coefficients. 


Although it was not possible to give a random assignment of subjects to control and experimental 
groups to ensure that the two groups — students of Radio Santa Maria and of the conventional 
system — were matched in all aspects and that the educational method is the only major variable 
factor, statistical control of external factors was planned in the form of proportional stratified 
sampling on the basis of rural and urban residence, a factor which similar students of adult edu- 
cation programmes in Latin America have shown to be a very important influence on academic 
achievement. Although the lack of students in the official system at the 6th and 8th grade level 
in rural areas precluded the possibility of comparative proportional sampling, among the Radio 
Santa Maria students urban residence was found to be a factor influencing academic achievement. 

A comparison of the students in the radiophonic and conventional methods on a selected series 
of variables (cf. chapter VIII) indicates that the two groups are remarkably similar in most as- 
pects such as age, attitudes toward subject matter, organizational participation, and value orien- 
tations except in those variables which are known to be associated with urban residence. For ¢x- 
ample, the parents of students in the conventional system tend to have somewhat higher income 
levels, but this is explained by an urban background where there is a more monetized economy: 


The parents of the students in the conventional system also have higher levels of education but, 
again, this is explained by urban residence since the city attracts the better educated from rural 
areas and offers better educational facilities, 


There is good reason to believe that the major external factor, apart from the educational 
method, which favours academic achievement, is urban residence. Si 
are largely rural, this major external factor places them at a disadva: 
the two samples were otherwise matched, the higher median scores of radiophonic students (in 
sectors where the teachers are adequate) may plausibly be explained as associated with the radio- 
phonic method. If the two groups of students were matched on an urban and rural basis, the 
radiophonic students would make an even better showing. 


ince the radiophonic students 
ntage. In view.of the fact that 


VIII. The influence of the Santa Maria radiophonic school 
on social attitudes and community participation 


In the design of the educational method, course content, and support programming of the 
radio station, the teaching staff of Radio Santa Maria have increasingly given priority to 
an educational experience which will make the students aware of the deeper social pro- 
cesses that have excluded them from education and from other opportunities for human 
development in the Dominican Republic. Since 1974 the radiophonic schools have em- 
phasized as central themes: participation in local organizations as a means of solving com- 
munity problems; the forms of socio-economic dependence and liberation; family re- 
lations (given special emphasis); greater opportunities for self-realization for women and 
adolescents in the home; and education as a means of human development rather than 
mere economic advantage. Radio Santa Maria also expects the students, as part of their 
‘required’ educational programme, to be more active in community organizations and to 
exert leadership. This chapter presents the results of an evaluation of the radiophonic 
schools’ contribution to change in social attitudes and greater community participation. 
More specifically, this analysis attempts to determine whether radiophonic students are 
any different in these respects from students in the official adult education programme, 
or from the general population in rural communities. ‘ 

Two different studies with different research instruments were used to evaluate radio- 
Phonic students and ex-students in relation to the two groups mentioned above. First, in 
the questionnaire filled in by the samples of both radiophonic and official students at the 
time of the examinations, a series of questions touches upon values and motives in edu- 
cation and upon the degree of participation in various community organizations. Second, 
in a more general study of the impact ‘the radio programme has on attitudes and values of 
the listening public, a randomly selected sample of 89 radiophonic students or ex-stu- 
dents were included in the total sample of 438 from four rural communities. In this 
Study, which is reported at length elsewhere,! it was possible to compare radiophonic stu- 
dents who had been enrolled for varying periods (hence, it may be supposed, who had 
been exposed in varying degrees to the influence of this education on their attitudes) with 
the general rural population with regard to the information they possessed and the values 
they held and to their behaviour (i.e. the application of their information and values) in a 
Series of dimensions: agriculture, health, community participation, religious moderniz- 
ation, and family relations. 


Radiophonie students compared with students in the official adult education programme 


The analysis of the results of the first study, comparing 6th and 8th grade students in the 
Santa Maria radiophonic schools with students in the official adult education programme 
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shows little difference between the two groups in either values or value-oriented behav- 
iour. On the basis of a series of matched alternative-choice questions in which students of 
both systems were asked to indicate their motives in seeking an education along a scale of 
(a) monetary reward, (b) professional advancement, (c) community service, and (d) de- 
fence of rights of lower-status people, a scale of altruistic motivation for education was 
developed. Although the mean score of the sample of 464 students in the radiophonic 
schools was slightly higher than that of the sample of 324 students in the official system 
(8.72 to 8.44), the difference was relatively small.? Nor does there appear to be any clear 
association of altruistic motivation for education with greater length of enrolment in the 
programme of Radio Santa Maria. Among 6th grade students the Pearson correlation 
between altruistic motivation and number of grade courses enrolled was 0.058, a slightly 
negative correlation, and among 8th grade students, 0.104. Only among 8th grade stu- 
dents in District II (a group with low levels of academic achievement) is there a level of 
association with some significance, 0.150. 

Surprisingly, the radiophonic students showed no greater level of participation oT 
leadership in community organizations. The most common type of participation was in 
youth clubs in both rural communities and urban neighbourhoods. In the official schools, 
42.9 per cent of the students said they were participating in youth clubs, as against 39.1 
per cent of the radiophonic students. A far greater percentage of radiophonic students 
said that they were participating in religious organizations, however: 41.6 per cent com- 
pared to 16.4 per cent of the official students. In the question of leadership positions in 
local organizations, the percentages were again quite similar: 39.0 per cent among official 
students and 44.0 per cent among radiophonic students. 


Radiophonic students compared with the general rural population 


When the mean scores of radiophonic students on a series of scales measuring leadership 
initiative in rural communities, awareness of community problems and alternative sol- 
utions, acceptance of values implicit in a Theology of liberation, and greater religious 
knowledge, are compared with the mean scores of the rest of the sample of rural com- 
munities, radiophonic students tend to score significantly higher. In Table 8.1 the mean 
scores for five selected measures which have the highest association with radio school en- 
rolment are presented showing that the longer the period of enrolment, the higher the 
mean scores (although the trend is not always consistent). 

Analysis of other value variables indicates that radiophonic students with longet 
periods of enrolment have somewhat higher mean scores in community solidarity and 
trust in people, greater respect for the views of youth in the family, greater acceptance © 
the self-realization of women in the family, positive identification with agrarian reform 
and defence of small farmers’ rights, and a positive attitude toward improved health 
practices. However, the differences are not substantial and these attitudes probably have 
little real influence on the total personality of the radiophonic students. There is a vetY 
slight relationship with a general sense of campesino class solidarity and greater health 
information but, again, the relationship only indicates at best a passive response. 

Radiophonic enrolment has no relationship with greater agricultural technical infor- 
mation, knowledge of small farmers’ legal rights, actual participation in small farmers 
group activities, health practices (as Opposed to attitudes and knowledge), or practices 
allowing youth more freedom in the home. In general, longer radiophonic enrolment has 
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Table 8.2. Zero-order and multiple correlations of enrolment in radiophonic programme 
and other significant factors with measures of community participation and 
change-oriented values (N=438)' 


Measures of Enrolment Community University 
community in radio participation for All 
participation schools 

and change- e ———— 
oriented Zz M Zz M Zz M 
values 


1. Awareness 
of com- 
munity 14gf 421° 21° 259° 132 
problems 


nv 


. Awareness 
of solu- . c 
tions to 082° = 315° 135° 229° «132 
problems 


3. Taking ini- 


tiative in 174° -1gg° 627° NE 317° 170° 
leadership ss 


4. Knowledge 
of how to c 
manage or- 163 - 572° 431° 282° 095 
ganizations 


5. Religious 
motivation 
toward 210° 116° 
structural 
change 


4085 236° 2745 «107 


6. Level of 
religious 102 ze 


420 2 c 143 
knowledge” NE 179 


reasons for including the vaviable. 


v 


N=322 because of the exclusion of one community on this variable 
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Leadership Formal Standard External 

courses education of living contact 

Zz M Zz M Zz M Zz M 
330° —_ -t30° 270° 24a om = 206° 082° 
272° 997" 241 —-.106° tase = 207° 083° 
444° 205° 344° 167° .038 = 331° 188° 
377° = age 5s" B92" 197° 292° 094° 
300° 093° 273° 098° 148° 078° 202° — .090° 
504° 408° 71° 0.242° ss® 114° 185° 044 


a 
p=.05; P p= 01; “p= .001. 
NE =Not entered into the multiple 


Tegression equation. 


Z = Zero-order correlation; M = multiple correlation. 
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jati ith i i ation regarding community problems, health, and 
me at aie een hima ae freedom for ‘minority’ members of the 
Emily eee and youth), but virtually no relationship with indicators of actual im- 
plementation of these recommended practices. To bridge the gap rag ane nt 
and implementation, a common problem in radio educational programmes, t here ce 
much greater co-ordination with field agencies, with local community promotiona a 
tures, and with credit, medical and other resources necessary for implementa i aa 
The higher mean scores of radiophonic students on the measures of five ee = 
change-oriented perceptions and values, presented in Table 8.1, indicate an si nado 
longer enrolment in the basic education programme of Radio Santa Maria with a gre 
capacity for and commitment to social change, but these higher scores are best a 
preted as the result of a number of combined factors, rather than the influence of the is 
mal graded programme with its central theme. Many of the most dedicated students al 
also active in community organizations, listening to other programmes of Radio Santa 
Maria, and are influenced by other change agencies. The crucial question here is: what . 
the influence of the graded, formal programme within the combination of aplalt 
To gain some understanding of the relative significance which longer periods of enrol 
ment have in these value dimensions and of their interaction with other factors, an analy- 
sis was made, first, of the simple (zero-order) correlations of radiophonic enrolment with 
the various dimensions and, then, of its multiple correlations with these value dimensions, 
including a series of other independent variables which were found to have a significant 
degree of association with these same value dimensions (Cf. Table 8.2). The six variables 
which are known, from other studies and from a preliminary study of rural communities 
in the Cibao region of the Dominican Republic,* to be important factors in these value 
dimensions are: (a) participation in community organization (internal centrality); (b) Pa 
ticipation in leadership training courses; (c) listening to the Radio Santa Maria programme 
‘University for All’; (d) more contact outside the community (external centrality); (e) 
overall formal education; (h) standard of living. 


Briefly summarized, the findings of 
1. Length of enrolment in the radio’ 
education, .290 (zero order correl: 
programme, .205. From other so’ 
tral theme discussions are usually 
2. Formal education, listening to th 
community organizations etc., a 


this analysis are as follows. 1 
phonic programme is correlated with higher form, 
ation); and with listening to the ‘University for A . 
urces it is known that students interested in the ce? 
more active in community organizations. ee 
e ‘University for All’ programme, and participating © 
re much more strongly correlated with awareness : 
community problems, awareness of solutions to these problems, knowledge of how 
manage community organizations, and religious knowledge than length of enrolme? 
in the radiophonic programme (Cf. Table 8.2). - 
3. Thus, when length of enrolment is entered into a multiple correlation with the six vari 
ables mentioned above, taking the value dimensions as dependent variables, its init 
correlation with the value variables virtually disappears. That is, the correlation ° 
radiophonic enrolment is really explained by other factors. . 
4. It would be wrong to conclude, however, that enrolment in the radiophonic eC 
gramme has no influence; it is a factor in higher formal education, which, in tur, ee 
major factor in these ‘knowledge dimensions’ of community participation. It may als s 
be a factor in listening to other Programmes of Radio Santa Maria and in greater core 
munity participation. That is, although alone and directly, radiophonic enrolment iS 
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less signifance, it is a factor when it is combined with other factors. For example, the 
participant in community organizations who has studied with Radio Santa Maria may 
have a stronger social orientation than one who has not. 

5. In the case of the multiple correlations with initiative in leadership and religiously mo- 
tivated orientation toward structural change in the Dominican Republic, length of en- 
rolment in the formal, graded programme continues to have an independent associ- 
ation even when the influence of other variables is controlled. That is, in the case of 
these value dimensions, radiophonic enrolment makes its own unique contribution. 


At least three general conclusions can be drawn from this summary analysis. 


1. Enrolment in the formal graded programme contributes to the knowledge and values 
linked with social development when it is joined to participation in community or- 
ganizations and in broader cultural-educational programmes. This vindicates Radio 
Santa Maria’s insistence on community participation and the general programming of 
the radio station as an essential support of the formal education programme. = 

2. That experience of the formal graded programme should have its greatest unique in- 
fluence in the area of religious contexts was to be expected, since the discussion of the 
central theme in the lesson sheets has had a strong theological-philosophical back- 
ground and is most closely integrated with the subject of religion. This points up the 
importance of greater internal integration of the central theme with the various subject 
matters. It also appears likely, from direct observations, that the participation of many 
of the radiophonic students in the young people s religious organizations reinforces 
this particular influence of the basic education programme of Radio Santa Maria. 

3. The central theme method and other emphases on integration of the formal subject 
matter with a broader orientation toward social development are not having as much 
influence as the programme design had intended. But there appear to be structural fac- 
tors, over which Radio Santa Maria has no control, which make this very difficult. 


Some radiophonic students, usually those who are more mature who also participate in 
Community organizations, are certainly attracted by the discussions of the central theme 
and gain far greater awareness of social development. But building this bridge may require 
More systematic and intensive promotional activities by field supervisors and special train- 
ing of field teachers explicitly to link the formal programme with broader activities. 

Finally, the structural conditions established by the national development policy de- 
Scribed in Chapter I are a major factor in determining what kind of values and motiv- 
ations can take root in students.° If official policy tends to have a most reserved attitude 
toward independent popular organizations, or if there is repression of popular move- 
ments, then motivation toward enthusiastic participation in community organizations to 
Solve problems can only lead to frustation, and fatalism may be a more realistic value 
than communal activism. A curriculum which orients the student toward greater creative 
Participation in national and local social development can have little success if it has no 
Support in the larger society or is not related to concrete activities that have some chance 
Of success. 

Reflections on the obstacles to integration of formal education with social development 
in the community and the nation 


If the attempt of the Radio Santa Maria basic education programme to integrate the for- 
mal subject matter with the processes of social development in the local community and 
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tthe national level appears to have had less impact on student orientation than might be 
a ected, this is very largely due to the magnitude of reforms that would be se 
te design of the educational programme and, especially, to the structural obstacles in the 
ial and political context. 

aS eae ‘hatte methodology in the Radio Santa Maria programme has oa ed 
ally evolving up to the time of this study, and it has not been fully institutionalize 
in the work of the central broadcasting teacher staff or at the level of the field teacher. 
may be too early to arrive at any definitive conclusions regarding its effectiveness. . 

As was noted above, the central theme is not based on a previous analysis of concern 
in the student population and is not sufficiently integrated into the various subject ins 
ters. It is still an interpretation of teality which is decided upon by the teaching staff ‘ae 
presented vertically to the students; nothing less than a thorough reform of the metho 
within the existing curriculum restraints may be necessary. . 

If the teaching staff is to integrate the material of the lesson sheets and daily broad- 
casts with something resembling a central theme, then personnel must be recruited not 
simply on the basis of technical capacity but also of their interest and openness to - 
background of the central theme and the problems of lower-status people in rural an’ 
urban communities. This foundation then needs to be complemented by further group re- 
flection to unite criteria and determine what is being attempted in the central theme. 

Furthermore, field teachers cannot simply be contracted to answer student questions 
on subject matter, but need some training in the educational philosophy of Radio Santa 
Maria and some psycho-social method if they are to be leaders in group discussions and 
are to offer the young students a real role model in a new set of attitudes and values. 
Without a more systematic training course (whether this means assembling them for more 
formal education or providing what is basically ‘in-service’ training) only the most socially 
aware field teachers — and they are few — will be able to fulfil that task. J 

Radiophonic students tend to be the more ambitious rural youth who are interested in 
obtaining basic education and above all the certi 
bility aspirations. Although efforts may be made t 
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IX. The comparative financial costs of radiophonic and 
conventional classroom systems 


One of the major benefits expected of tadiophonic systems of education similar to that of 
Radio Santa Maria is the greatly reduced financial cost per student. The major economies 
are in the small number of qualified teachers required, the relatively reduced supervisory 
staff, and the eliminating of classrooms and much equipment. By reducing the costs in 
these areas it is possible to provide other needed facilities such as textbooks and to ex- 
tend an educational Opportunity to groups excluded by conventional methods. 


in general terms, the relative costs with the relative levels 
Calculating the ‘real costs’ of the Radio Santa Maria system 


Radio Santa Maria has been able t 
system of administration 


of academic achievement. 


sovernment or private, may be able to introduce 
methods discussed in the case study of the Radio 
Santa Maria system, but not all of these opportunities can be expected to be available 


to many institutions. In the present analysis, the cost of duplicating the system of Radio 
Santa Maria is based on an estimate of ‘real costs’, Taking the present organization an 
personnel of Radio Santa Maria as a basis (except in those cases where the evaluation has 


similar to those in the Dominican Republic. Some items, such as field teachers in the 
Radio Santa Maria system or textbooks in the conventional system, although not in the 
present budget, must also be included as real costs. 

The cost analysis is limited to current operational costs excluding initial capital invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment since it was virtually impossible to obtain reliable com- 
parable data on this from both Radio Santa Maria and the Secretariat of Education. 
However, in the cost analysis of Radio Santa Maria, expenditures of depreciation or re- 
placement value are included in the calculation of the current expenditure. 

Projections are made on the basis of an enrolment expanding from 5,000 to 10,000 
and then to 20,000 and 40,000. The organization of the administrative system is envis- 
aged as expanding from the one central office at an enrolment of 5,000 to a central 
office, with one major regional centre and two minor regional centres making an enrol- 
ment of 40,000. At a 40,000 enrolment, the central office would be responsible for the 
Supervision of approximately 15,000 students; the major regional centre, 10,000; and the 
two minor regional centres, 7,500 students each. 

The cost per student is based on one calendar year. Since both Radio Santa Maria and 
the National Office of Adult Education cover two grade courses in one calendar year, the 
cost for promoting a student in one grade level is one half of this cost. 


Projected financial costs of the Radio Santa Maria model of basic education 


Table 9.1 presents the projected real costs, with enrolments from 5,000 to 40,000, of per- 
Sonnel, supplies and equipment summarized from the more detailed analysis in Appen- 
dix 4. Table 9.2 shows that as enrolment rises the cost per student declines rapidly from 
$ 49.44 to $ 19.96, largely because the teaching staff and, to some extent, the broadcast- 
ing, printing, and other costs are fixed. It is important, then, in planning a ps 
System, that for greatest efficiency an enrolment of at least 10,000 be pote : i isa a3 
important that there be greater efficiency in retaining students from — ime 0) pt 
Motion. With a promotion rate of about 60 per cent of the enrolled ew ( i Bet 
Tate of Radio Santa Maria), the cost per student promoted is $ 33. ss one 
Students, and this cost would fall to $ 24.95 if the promotion rate were : Aas =. 
If some educational planners feel that this cost per student is e cy y | im, = 
Should be recalled that these are estimates envisaging very aap He, Hor s ge 6 
Payment of field teachers (the largest single item). Table 9.2 in ace - = te pa 
Students the real expenditure of Radio Santa Maria 1s $ 7.15 per stu _ S ee fs 
With a conservative estimate of 20 per cent reduction in costs per student with 4U, 


Students, the cost per student promoted drops to $ 5.72 with nome of the enrol- 
Ment. In each case it is necessary to calculate the most efficient balance “A oe ee 
'N expenditure on personnel, equipment, and in supplies, and the rise in the level 0 i 
demic achievement which it is expected to produce. As in any economic equation, this 


depends on the resources available and the results which must be obtained or are con- 
Sidered desirable. H ; 
Comparison 0 yf financial costs of the Santa Maria model of radiophonic schools with the 
Cost of conventional classroom methods i 
he National Office of Adult Education was able to provide any —_ aie 
and the system of accounting did not easily lend itself to determining the real cost of the 
8raded night school programme which is comparable to the programme of Radio Santa 
aria. Table 9.3 presents the total budget of the night school division of the National 
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Table 9.1. Projected financial costs of the Santa Maria radiophonic model with enrol- 


ments up to 40,000 
Cost items Enrolment level 
5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
Personnel $ $ $ $ 
Central administration 29,250 29,250 29,250 29,250 
Teaching staff 49,400 49,400 49,400 49,400 
Field teachers 31,763 63,525 127,050 254,100 
Central records 7,800 11,700 16,900 24,700 
Supervision 14,950 21,450 56,550 105,300 
Printing and 
distribution 9,750 11,700 14,300 18,200 
Equipment and 
supplies 
Printing supplies 
and paper 20,400 32,400 58,800 106,800 
Preparation of t 
masters 4,800 4,800 4,800 4,800 
Broadcasting 52,700 52,700 64,700 100,700 
Office supplies 3,600 7,800 14,600 29,400 
Depreciation 4,800 6,000 7,500 12,500 
Building, lights, Ks 
telephone 6,000 6,000 8,400 13,200 
Public relations 9,000 17,000 25,000 38,000 
Contingency fund 3,000 6,000 9,000 12,000 
Total 247,213 S19;725: 486,250 798,350 
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Table 9.2. Comparative costs per student enrolled and student promoted of the con- 
ventional classroom system (National Office of Adult Education), real costs 
of Santa Maria model, and present expenditures of Santa Maria model. (Cal- 
endar year, two six-month grade courses). 


Projected enrolment 


5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
Costs per student $ : , ? 
enrolled: 
Conventional system! ee 
Real costs of Santa 
Maria model? 49.44 aaa = a 
Present expenditure 
of Radio Santa Maria? oe aie 
Costs per student 
promoted: 
Conventional system! es 
Real costs of Santa 
emma? al 82.40 53.28 40.52 33,27 
Present expenditures 

9 

of Radio Santa Maria? — ae 
1. Taken from Table 9.3. 7 


2. Based on real cost projections in Table 9.1 and with an average rate of promotions 


approximately 60 per cent of initial enrolment. 
; ait al enrolment of 20,109 in 1974-75, 


: in 1975, an initi 
3. Based on expenditures eed sgn ba 40,000 enrolment are based on a 


and 11,936 promotions in 1974-75. Projections at ¢ 
20 per cent retvattod of costs per student, approximately the reduction of costs per 
student in the projection from 20,000 to 40,000 students in Table 9.1. 
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Office of Adult Education, discounting funds allotted for other programmes such as the 
women’s vocational courses and an agricultural school, and the cost per student when 
textbooks and the depreciation of the buildings and equipment are included. 


Table 9.3. Total estimated real costs, enrolment, and cost per student of the night school 
programme of the National Office of Adult Education from 1970 to 1974. (Calendar 
year, two six-month grade courses). 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


Total night 
school budget’ $727,331 $727,331 $762,316 $1,059,745 $1,192,788 


Estimated real 
cost with texts 
and school 


depreciation $1,078,955 $1,073,758 $1,107,755 $1,431,917 $1,578,118 


Students 
enrolled 37,013 36,466 36,326 39,176 40,561 
Cost per 
student 
enrolled $ 29.15 $ 29.45 $ 30.46 $ 3655 $ 38.91 


Students 
promoted? 22,137 21,778 22,712 22,749 25,274 


Cost per 
student 


promoted $ 48.74 $ 49.30 $ 48.77 $ 62.94 $§ 62.44 


1. Source: National Office of Adult Education of the Secretariat of Education. This represents the 
total yearly budget of the National Office of Education with a monthly discount of $4,500 
for an agricultural school and $4,000 for women’s vocational programme, based on esti 
mates supplied by the Under-secretary, Secretariat of Education. 


2. Estimating average costs of texts, grades 1 to 8, at $5.00 per year covering two grade levels and 
costs of depreciation to buildings and equipment and utilities (lights, classroom needs such as chalk, 
etc.) at $0.50 per night-school student per month for nine months or $4.50 per year. 


3. Source: National Office of Adult Education of Secretariat of Education. Cf. Appendix 2.1 


Over a period of five years, enrolment remained much the same and the budget in- 
creased at what may be judged to be proportional to the increase in number of teachers, 
allowance being made for the relatively high rate of inflation in the Dominican Republic 
over these years. These figures show that, in the conventional classroom system, costs 
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increase in proportion to the enrolment, largely because the teachers and supervision are 
relatively fixed costs. This is in contrast to the radiophonic system, in which costs de- 
crease with increased enrolment. 

The best basis of comparison with the radiophonic system is the year 1974, when en- 
rolment in the adult education programme of the Secretariat of Education was 40,000; 
this may be compared with the costs at 40,000 enrolment in the radiophonic system. In 
the year 1974, the cost per student enrolled was $38.91, almost double that of the radio- 
phonic system, with enrolment at 40,000 ($19.96). The adult education programme of 
the Secretariat of Education has a promotion rate of about 65 per cent, slightly higher 
than the 60 per cent of the radiophonic system, but the cost per student promoted in the 
two systems at 40,000 enrolment is $62.44 and $33.27 respectively. 

The Santa Maria model is more economical largely because of the reducation of per- 
sonnel, especially field supervision and professional teaching staff (Cf. Table 9.4). While 
achieving more economical use of limited resources, equal or higher academic levels are 
maintained, an educational opportunity is provided in remote rural areas (virtually an im- 
possibility with conventional methods), and the objectives of integration of formal edu- 


cation with the community, family and work are realized. 


nnel needs in the Radio Santa Maria model and in the con- 


Table 9.4. Comparative perso 
Adult Education) at 40,000 enrolment. 


ventional system (National Office of 


Santa Maria National Office 

model of Adult Education 
Central administration 5 10 
Central records and 0 
central technical staff 10 ! 
Field supervision : 14 i 
Professional teaching 
Staff 9 Aaa 
Semi-volunteer teachers 1,000 = 

1,038 1,454 


Total 


55 


X. Conclusions: innovative contributions of the Radio Santa Maria 
model to lifelong and radiophonic education 


A key motif in discussion on lifelong education is the revitalization of the perception of 
the human personality as always capable of new learning experiences. The present study 
has centred around the question of how educational institutions can respond to the 
growth needs of individuals all through their lives. The Radio Santa Maria model of basic 
education has taken many ideas from institutions in Latin America and other parts of 
the world, notably the ECCA system in the Canary Islands, and would seem to have 
caught a number of important dimensions of this responsiveness to current educational 
needs. This concluding chapter is a reflection on what appear to be the innovations in 
education and how this alternative pattern has developed an institutional structure em- 
bodying the five goals of lifelong education. 

1. Universalization (democratization) of educational opportunities 


An important pre-condition for lifelong education is the capability of institutions to de- 


was impossible to expand such a system in rural areas. Even in towns and cities, the 
severe lack of funds of the official adult education programme for teachers was a limi- 
tation. In this context the Official certificate, which is the key to entering secondary 
schools and obtaining professional employment, was a central motivation, so that the 
Programme had to be designed in co-ordination with the official curriculum of the 
Secretariat of Education. , 
Often, one of the major obstacles to extending an educational opportunity rapidly 
is that, although its methodology may be excellent, the original design is economically 
So inefficient and Tequires so much special investment or training of personnel that, aS 
it expands, there are immediate limitations and only a few benefit. Radio Santa Maria 
has been especially careful in designing a system of administration and supervision which 
is economical as it expands. Each possible innovation in the programme is analysed tO 
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determine if the marginal increase in benefits, in terms of levels of academic achievement, 
etc., justifies the increased expenditure. By relying on a central records department which 
receives systematic weekly and monthly reports from field teachers, supervisors become 
supplementary and have their work more specifically defined for them. In this manner 
one supervisor can quite effectively supervise 75 sectors with a student enrolment of 
3,000 to 3,750. At present, with a total enrolment of approximately 22,000, Radio 
Santa Maria could exercise adequate supervision and even provide training courses for 
field teachers, with six to eight field supervisors. This contrasts with the approximately 
55 supervisors which the conventional classroom method requires primarily for the 
night school programme of the National Office of Adult Education in the Dominican 
Republic.! 

aca Latin American radiophonic schools, the Radio Santa Maria model has been 
somewhat unusual in asking for a monetary contribution from the students to cover 
the field teacher expenses and some of the expenses of the printed and broadcast learn- 
ing instruments. Some educational planners may be hesitant about introducing such a 
system of student fees, because it may be an obstacle to some potential students, and 
also because it is a type of motivation which may, in the opinion of some, conflict with 
the overall goals of community and class service . Apart from the fact that Radio Santa 
Maria is a private institution and must find its own support, some monetary contribution 
(or its equivalent) is considered important because it establishes mutual responsibility be- 
tween students, field teacher and central office and thereby lowers the need for field 
Supervisory personnel. Both public and private adult education efforts are a 
Problems in extending and maintaining a series of highly flexible ae eae 
the shortage of resources typical of less developed countries. —— a ul = ot a 
be low — not more than a few days’ wages calculated at the ig si s marae ¥ = 
: may be indispensable if the pane ae ta one . tcc calle 

osts can be kept low if there is a motivation fact é rl 

Santa Maria be i able, until now, to pay all of its operational costs prope 
sources and has much more flexibility in Be pane “po in Ty 
Cause i on the decisons of internation a : an 

ie ese rapid extension of the Radio Santa Maria model in the Domini 


i isti izations. This, again 
i i king through existing organizations s, ‘ 
(eet ene toe bald BD ee of sonnel. Since there is often a considerable 


has reduced the need for field supervisory per i ) ral 
amount of eta and scepticism regarding unconventional —, ae 
the introduction of the radiophonic system at the advanced grade i . - cea a 
Special education of the public through organizations, the mass media, Pp 


nao ieee to take into consideration, however, that no single se a a 
tunity will have a response from all the people who — ce a “od 
cation. Although the great majority of people in rural areas 0 " ne 28a ae ae ac 
have not finished the 4th grade of formal education, only a small percentage 0 these eel 
that the real answer to their needs is this kind of adult education. Enrolment in the tadio- 
Phonic primary and intermediate level programme in the Dominican Republic 18 likely to 
increase to between 25,000 and 35,000 and then decline as the need is satisfied. It is im- 
Portant that institutions such as Radio Santa Maria, which have the necessary organ- 


izational capacity and technical facilities, should continually analyse other needs and key 
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ivati i ional programmes to ensure a continuing 
tivations, and should design other educational 
See to the great variety of educational needs felt by both young people and adults. 


2. Vertical integration 


Although the basic education programme of Radio Santa Maria was originally oriented a 
ward adults in rural areas, in fact a student population has been attracted consisting : 
young adults and of adolescents moving into adulthood, a factor which — he 
question of integration with later educational stages. The intermediate level curriculum 
is oriented toward a pre-university secondary school education, which carries with it the 
problem that, inspite of the university aspirations of so many of the students, only a 
small percentage will probably reach this level, because of the current government policy 
of restricting university expansion. At the same time, it is unrealistic to expect a basic 
education programme to be linked too directly with specific employment opportunities. 

The central theme method of Radio Santa Maria is an interesting approach because it 
introduces at the more general level of basic education a series of reflections linking 
the subject matter with specific problem areas which the student is likely to meet in his 
community: defence of economic rights, changing family structure, lack of local services, 
and many other situations demanding a more creative participation in the process of 
change in the Dominican Republic. 

The type of curriculum reform which Radio Santa Maria has attempted is formidable. 
The’ effect of a system of basic education must be long-term and the central theme 
method has been introduced on an experimental basis for only about a year and a half, so 
that it is hazardous to judge the results entirely on the basis of evaluation of attitudinal 


change and community Participation in this study. Nevertheless, there are many in- 


dications that the central theme, as it is presently designed, is very peripheral in the learn- 


ing experience of the Radio Santa Maria students and that the method must be con- 
siderably improved or a broader curriculum embarked upon in order to achieve the ob- 
jectives of integration. 


with some of the subjects. The themes are chosen by observers of the situation, 
not by the student population which directly experiences it. 


2. Although the motivation toward examinations and the certificate is important in 
the student’s initial decision to enrol, if it remains the principal motivation it 


tends to enclose the central theme discussions within a terminal educational ex- 


perience making vertical integration with later educational or life experiences 
difficult. 


3. A number of discussions on lifelong education have stressed that specific pro- 
grammes can hope to have significant outcomes only if there is a reorganization 
of the larger education system around the goals of lifelong education and if the 
political-economic structures support these goals.? As was noted in Chapter I, in 
the present context of national policy and social structure in the Dominican Re- 
public there is bound to be a serious discontinuity between the motivations 
aroused in the students by the central theme discussions and the reality of the 
Social context which the student will later meet (the well-known experience of 
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the ‘idealistic student’ becoming the ‘pragmatic professional’ who must somehow 

make a living). Perhaps the most realistic continuity is a preparation for dis- 

continuity and obstacles to vertical integration. 

When the educational programme is dealing with quite young students or with 
students representing various age levels, the most effective objective for the central theme 
or similar techniques may not be simply an awareness of specific aspects of the reality of 
the Dominican Republic (although it may be necessary to discuss a series of concrete 
facts), but a deeper, habitual manner of perceiving and interpreting reality, that is, a true 
critical awareness. Although the psychosocial method has been adapted to the radio- 
phonic media at the literacy and basic functional education level, little work has been 
done in profound curriculum restructuring involving some adaptation of the psychosocial 
method, at the advanced primary and secondary levels. Such a reform would probably re- 
quire the collaboration of other institutions, but it would represent a major contribution 
in view of the fact that radiophonic schools must increasingly move from literacy to more 


advanced levels of education. 


3. Horizontal integration 
The premise underlying the goal of horizontal integration is that most learning occurs 
outside of formal education and that formal education should be structured in such a way 
that the formal. nonformal and informal learning experiences complement and reinforce 
each other. The directors of Radio Santa Maria have rightly observed that one of the 
most influential learning experiences in modernization and social change is greater par- 
ticipation in community organizations, and they have emphasized this participation as 
ani ion of the formal education programme. / 

ewe ieee horizontal linkage mechanisms in the learning experiences pro- 
Posed by Radio Santa Maria are: (a) discussion of the central theme in the weekly ee 
change meeting; (b) leadership of field teachers in community organizations, especial ly in 
youth organizations since both field teachers and students tend to be young; (c) intro- 
duction of the basic education programme through local organizations and emphasis on 
formal education as an activity of local organizations such as youth clubs, co-operatives, 
teligious organizations and, in some i = oo and (d) support through 
the i ammes of the radio station. = 

ioe Loaner Hiner of subject matters through the central theme implies, 
as noted above, a quite thorough restructuring of the curriculum around themes which 
are generated in an analysis of central concerns of the potential student population. 

A key element in the external horizontal integration is the field teacher who is re- 
Sponsible for gradually institutionalizing the sector as a factor of community partici- 
pation and for making the weekly discussions an attractive and dynamic experience for 
Students. The field teacher is most effective in this horizontal integration if he or she is 
a leader in community organizations and isa role model of integration of education 
with a broader range of attitudes and activities. However, in the ECCA system, even as 
adapted by Radio Santa Maria, the role of the field teacher tends to be defined as quite 
Passive and academic (answering student questions and correcting lesson sheets). To 
achieve the goal of more complete horizontal integration the role of the field teacher 
must be redefined in a much broader concept of education, and a programme of much 
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i ini insti inking the more formal educational ac- 

ter selection and training must be instituted. Linking t l 
ae with community organizations also implies that the field supervisory staff must 
play a social role beyond simply checking on the academic functioning of the field teacher. 


4. Individual maturity and self-realization 


The Radio Santa Maria model provides an interesting extension of the idea of ‘integral edu- 
cation’ which has been characteristic of the radiophonic programmes in Latin apes 
Radio Santa Maria has attempted to combine six different learning experiences whic! 
would respond to every facet of the human personality and contribute to a balanced ae 
sonal development: (a) extensive printed materials; (b) broadcast classes; (c) personal guid- 
ance by the field teacher; (d) group discussion; (e) broader educational and cultural pro- 
gramming; and (f) participation in community organizations. Not all of these learning ex- 
periences have been equally perfected and, in some of them, much remains to be cer 
Perhaps the greatest progress has been in the printed study materials and the broadcas 
classes. These are designed to provide audio-visual, written, and oral learning aepeee 
and to develop in the student a pattern of logical analysis. Having in the hand printe 
materials may explain why the radiophonic students generally tend to be consistently 
superior to other adult education students in more discursive subjects, such as Spanish 
language and natural sciences. . 
Ideally, the Radio Santa Maria system teaches young students how to combine various 


learning experiences and how to attack the problem of integrating a series of learning ¢X 
periences throughout a lifetime. 


5. Capacity for self-direction in learning and readiness for new learning and relearning 


Perhaps the most important goal of lifelong education is this shifting of emphasis from 
the teacher or institutional initiative to student initiative in education so that the student 
learns not to depend so greatly on an institutional structure for his learning experiences: 
Radio Santa Maria offers a model in this respect since not only does the student learn t0 
study on his or her own initiative, but the lesson sheet method encourages an attitude ° 


personal discovery and integration with existing knowledge. The great advantage of this 
system is noted by Philip Coombs: 


‘The heavy reliance on face to face oral instruction has absorbed the bulk of re- 
sources in staff costs — leaving little or nothing for other aids to learning — and 
caused them to become the main bottleneck to expanding learning opportunities... 

It has also wasted the greatest educational resource of all — the extraordinary capa- 

city of motivated people to learn on their own when given easy access to the stuff 

of learning.”* 

And, as the comparison of results of Radio Santa Maria students in the official certificat® 
examinations with those of students in a system using conventional classroom methods a 
indicated, students in a less structured system can be expected to have very acceptable levé 
of academic achievement. his 

An important element in the responsiveness to individual needs and individual growt at 
personal guidance by the field teacher. Ideally, the field teacher follows the developme™ 
of the student in the review of the weekly lesson sheets, diagnosing weaknesses and, ae 
important, responding to the specific interests of the student — perhaps encouraging 
student to follow up interests with further reading and further study. 
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As has been noted above, it is possible to take hundreds of different individuals who are 
quasi-volunteers and develop them as a tutorial force capable of helping students to achieve 
relatively standard academic results, but the methodology of diagnosis of student progress, 
personal guidance, and motivation must be further analysed and systematized. The follow- 
ing remedial actions for possible weak points of the field teacher system need special 
attention. 


1. Developing an efficient and rapid method of reviewing student exercises so that the 
personal guidance of students can be achieved without neglecting the other aspects 
of the role of the field teacher as a leader in community organizations, etc. 

- Ensuring that in the weekly interchange meeting the lower students get proper atten- 
tion. Some of them do not know how to phrase questions or are ashamed to reveal 
their lack of knowledge, when the older, more aggressive students command the 
attention of the field teacher. If a student’s lack of comprehension of some part of 
the material is not noticed early in the course, it is difficult for him to follow the 
progress of the lesson sheets and the daily broadcasts so that the course becomes an 


unintelligible jumble. tae See, 

3. While the field teacher should be allowed considerable flexibility and initiative, steps 
must be taken to ensure greater consistency and thoroughness in the weekly inter- 
change so that the students achieve more standard academic results. 

4. Introduction of more self-evaluation would both lessen the work of the field teacher 
and place more emphasis on self-direction in learning. Perhaps even more self-pro- 
gramming could be incorporated so that the more rapid or interested sag has 
the opportunity for wider reading or study beyond what is presented in the lesson 

§ Sheets and the broadcast classes. 

- The method of training field teachers through their own ! 
on san me a tT td 
economical means of training them under the present : : 3 

i i t be given to field teachers 
might be somewhat more formalized, and recognition mig i ar ani 
for the training and experience they have obtained. However, it appears necessary tc 

i Id teacher identi- 
have at least a thorough introductory course In order to establish fie c 
fication with the institution, Radio Santa Maria, etc., a foundation for fur- 
ther training through the correspondence material and the radio. 


A final word 
dio Santa Maria model of adult education is in the 


The fund ; i f the R 

ami ativeness of the Kai 
combination of she different Tearning experiences. Some of these, such as the field teacher 
and the greater integration of students with local community organizations, need consider- 


ab] * ent. However, the data of this study show that, when these 
Lace bg ea at ee and interact with each other, the levels of academic 
. ming exp system and their levels of critical social aware- 


achieve: in the radiophonic ; 

Rete ogi ny co of students in the conventional classroom system. Radio Santa 
Maria has had Se four or five years in which to develop these educational innovations. It 
is to be exceed thst there will be considerable further development of the methodology 


Which is implied in the basic objectives outlined at the start in 1970. 


N 


heir own ‘correspondence course’ and 
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Notes 


1. A more complex description of personnel in the National Office of Education is presented in 
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Appendix 2. 3, see under the year 1974. 


‘The political will. Lifelong education requires considerable change in society. Part of this societal 
change will be political in nature, with a continuing movement not only towards democratization 
of education, but also towards democratization of society ... 

The effects of social and cultural factors. Some social systems cannot support lifelong education. 
For example, when a society seeks mainly material goals, it establishes a social system based on 


“rivalry and aggression” ... Hence, culture can be a source of lifelong education, or an obstacle to 
it. What is needed for the achievement of lifelong education is a change in value systems ...’ 


Dave, R.H., et al. Foundations of lifelong education, Hamburg, Unesco Institute for Education; 
Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1976, p. 362. 


In the study analysing the impact of Radio Santa Maria on knowledge, attitudes and practice re- 
garding agrarian change, health, community participation and family relations, consistently the 
most important factor is the degree of participation in community organizations. Cf. White, R.A. 
The role of a radio station in the process of social change in the Dominican Republic. Unpublished 
report, La Vega, 1976. 


Coombs, P.H., with Manzoor, 


A. Attacking rural ch i help. 
Baltimore, Md., The John Hop ig rural poverty: how nonformal education can help. 


kins University Press, 1974, p. 171. 
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Appendixes 


Appendix 1 


Mountainous areas and radio transmitters in the Dominican Republic. 
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Appendix 2 


Enrolment, promotion and related statistics of the National Office of Adult Education. 
Secretariat of Education, Fine Arts, and Worship. Government of the Dominican Re- 


public. 


Appendix 2.1: Urban and rural enrolment! 


Grades? 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Literacy 7,116 2,864 9,061 5917 5.956 2,990 5,138 2,191 
First 
Hic 4,874 1,428 5,020 1,215 4,961 1,540 5,075 1,285 
Second 
eval 7,842 167 7,459 822 6,904 954 7,022 1,182 
Third 
He 6,718 260 6,752 334 6,752, «420 6,907 ail 
7th grade 1,794 14 3,069 216 + 3,276 156 3,350 243 
8th grade 1,824 392,263 88 2,892 212 «3,485 197 

—— —— = —— — > 

Total 30,168 5,432, 33,624 8,592 30,74] 6,272 30,977 5,489 


1. Source: Direccion General de Educacién de Adultos, Secretaria de Educacién, Bellas Artes, y Cultos- 


2. First level ordinarily includes 1st and 2nd grade; second 1 


level, 5th and 6th grades. 


level includes 3rd and 4th grades, and third 
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1974 


1972 1973 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
5,410 1,845 5,596 2,206 2,884 1,919 6,872 2,182 
5,147 1,182 4,717 1,110 4,969 1,023 6,130 1,379 
7,096 927 7,601 651 8,249 596 10,003 824 
6,813 258 7,678 351 8,233 292 9,614 394 
3,398 275 4,579 293 4,469 248 5,864 132 
3,732 279 4,227 167 4,518 161 5,452 215 
—- —— i —_— = 
31,596 4,766 34,398 4,778 33,322 4,239 43,935 5,126 


hg ARLE A AE 
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Appendix 2.2: Students promoted! 


Grades” 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Literacy 4,417 1,642 4,842 1,526 3,827 1,845 3,295 1,661 
First 
istel 3,204 1,017 3,405 m1 3,036 975 3,201 857 
Second 
level 5,449 546 5,254 564 4,327 629 4,312 729 
Third 
ae 3,520 169 3,621 205 —-2,896 171 3,003 174 
7th grade 1,225 342,340 171. 2,164 121 2,293 103 
8th grade 1,137 29 1,481 82 1,960 186 2,079 ° 

comes Pees some ee ea 

Total 18,952 3,437 20,943 3.319 18.210 3,927 18,183 3,595 


1. Source: Direccién General de Educacién de Adultos, Secreta: 
2. First level ordinarily includes Ist and 2nd 


level, Sth and 6th grades. 


tia de Educacién, Bellas Artes, y Cultos- 
grade; second level includes 3rd and 4th grades, and third 


1972 1973 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
3,729 1,049 3,142 «1,563 3,574 1,354 
3,191 693 3,175 619 3,237 156 
4,759 593 4,903 427 «5,404 367 
3,673 114 3,799 126 © 4,159 206 
2,190 162 2,357 193 3,001 192 
2,436 123 2,357 882,913 111 
19,978 2,734 19,733 3,016 22,288 2,986 
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1. The text or reading material. Radio Santa Maria is as much an editorial ee 
; printing institution as a radio broadcasting station, because all its in age 
programmes are based on a printed text, which is why the other pai anta 
Maria programmes help adults who have passed through the formal graded pro- 
gramme to maintain their functional literacy. 

2. Broadcast classes. Half-hour classes are broadcast three times a week at an even- 
ing hour convenient for students. As with primary school classes a 
dialogue between a male and a female voice following and explaining the 
written material in the lesson of the day, but making greater use of the radio 
drama. 

3/4. Field teacher and weekly interchange. The Christian Assembly programme has 
no local supervision, but if this model were adapted for an agricultural edu- 
cation programme the local agronomists could serve as field teachers. The par- 


ticipants in the Christian Assembly programme have occasional meetings for 
discussion and reflection. 


5. Other Radio Santa Maria 


programmes. For indication of how these may be 
used see below. 


Participation in local organizations. This type of programme works with a 
specific organizational structure incorporating a set of rules each with de- 
fined attitudes and behaviours, in contrast to the primary and intermediate 
@ which prepares individuals for an indefinite 
future. Organizational participation and the radio programme are directly 
associated and reinforce each other. It is planned to extend this model to 
agricultural education and it could also be extended e.g. to training women in 
home-makers’ clubs. 


The ‘University for all ” programme 


amework of the six learning experiences: 
is the Universidad Para Todos (UPT) or ‘University for All’. 


As in the case of the radiophonic school and the training programme for teachers of 


religion, the University for All is intended for a specific ‘group’ motivated for a specific 
kind of education: the adult rural 


seeking these new roles. However, in this case the r 


oles and the particular needs are de 
and the emphasis is les 


S on a specific, more objective ski 
ences: 
e Ur the six general learning experience’ 
modified to fit the objective of broader discussion of human values. 


e University for All is that of the 
ins a general tone of humour, the 
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mystique of ‘the one big family of the University for All’, a thematic unity in 
each programme, and constant variety of presentation. One of the most im- 
portant aspects of the programme is its role in public advocacy. When there is 
an experience of fraud by local merchants or exploitation by a factory or large 
landowner, listeners are now accustomed to refer it to the radio station. 
Usually, a careful study of the case is made and the principal people involved 
are interviewed. Frequently, revelations of fraud or injustice and the discussion 
of the case continue over a period of weeks and all details of the problem are 
brought to light. As a result of its public advocacy role Radio Santa Maria has 
established a reputation in rural lower-status sectors as the “Voice of the cam- 
pesino’ and as ‘always speaking the truth’. In addition, the University for All 
regularly presents an item on popular science. 

_ Printed materials. Printed materials are centred upon a printed pamphlet which 
is distributed for $0.05. One of the most successful of these has been the ‘cam- 


paign for clean drinking water’. 

. Personal study guidance and group discussion. The communitarian aspect of 
study guidance is implemented through visits of the well-known programme 
directors ‘Pedro and Mechy’ to rural communities. These visits are so arranged 
as to allow the people of the local community to engage in a round table dis- 


cussion. 

. Collaboration with local organizations. The speci 
are current activities of homemaker’s clubs, youth cl 
etc.. At present, the programme is one of the mos 
media for these rural organizations. In the visits to commun 
izational activities are a central theme of the discussions. 


fic aspects of the programme 
lubs, farmer’s associations 
t important educational 
ities, the organ- 
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Appendix 4 


Detailed budget estimate and projection for the Radio Santa Maria model of radio- 
phonic primary/intermediate education with 5,000 to 40,000 enrolment. 


The detailed budget project is based on the present organization of Radio Santa Maria, 
but makes more ample allowance for personnel in some areas such as field supervision, 
and it estimates all items at real ‘market’ costs. For the expansion to 40,000 students it 
envisages an organization consisting of the central office, one major regional office, and 
two minor regional offices. This budget covers one calendar year, of two six-month 
courses. Following normal South American practice provision is made in the annual 
estimates for 13 months’ emoluments of personnel. 


Explanation of individual items 


1. Transportation for administrative and supervisory personnel. Radio Santa Maria has 
found it most economical to pay personnel who depend on an automobile for trans- 
Port in connexion with their work an allowance which will enable them to purchase 
and maintain one. The salaries of the general director, assistant director, and the chief 
Supervisors in the central and three regional offices include an allowance of approxi 
mately $150 a month for Payments, maintenance and travel expenses, for auto 
mobiles. Similarly, an. allowance is paid to subordinate supervisors for motorcycles: 


Appendix 4.1. Budget estimate and Projection for the Radio Santa Maria model of eat 
phonic primary/intermediate education with 5,000 to 40,000 Enrolment. 


Projected enrolments 


Budget item 5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
1-5 $ $ $ $ 
Emoluments 

of headquarters 127,963 165,575 236,900 375,550 
and teaching 3 

staff 

6 Emoluments 0 
of supervisory 14,950 21,450 56,550 105,95 
staff 

7 - 14 supplies, 

services 104,300 132,700 192,800 317,400 
Grand total 247,213 319,725 486,250 798,900 
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2. Printing. For reasons of convenience and economy it is recommended that a system 
such as that of Radio Santa Maria maintain its own small offset printing press and sys- 
tem for distribution of instructional materials. Therefore, the cost of personnel, paper. 
supplies, and depreciation of equipment connected with printing is included in the 
budget rather than the cost of having weekly lesson sheets or texts printed outside. 

3. Broadcasting. Although Radio Santa Maria reduces its actual expenditure for broad- 
cast classes very considerably by maintaining its own commercial-educational radio 
and by making special arrangements with other religious and commercial stations, it 
cannot be presumed that similar arrangements are feasible everywhere, and the rec- 
ording and broadcasting costs in this budget are, therefore, calculated on the basis of 
purchased studio recording and broadcasting time. 


Appendix 4.2. Detailed budget estimate and projection for the Radio Santa Maria model 
of radiophonic primary/intermediate education with 5,000 to 40,000 


enrolment 
Projected Enrolments 
Budget item: emoluments of 
Personnel (in $) 5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
1. Central administration $ $ $s $ 
General director (800 x 13)! 10,400 10,400 10,400 10,400 
Assistant director (650 x 13)! 8.450 8,450 8.450 8,450 
Exec. secretary (300 x 13) 3,900 3,900 3,900 3,900 
Accountant (300 x 13) 3,900 3,900 3,900 3,900 
Office assistant (200 x 13) 2,600 2,600 2,600 2,600 
Total 29,250 29,250 29,250 29,250 
2. Central teaching staff 
Director (500 x 13) 6,500 6,500 G08 eee 
Six teachers (400 x 13 x 6) 31,200 31,200 a1 Read 
Two artists (300 x 13 x 2) 7,800 7,800 er en 
Studio technician (300 x 13) 3,900 3,900 : ; 
Total 49,400 49,400 49,400 49,400 
3. Field teachers 
Total 31,763 63,525 127,050 254,000 


: Includes transportation allowance. 
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Appendix 4.2. continued 


Budget item: emoluments of 


Projected enrolments 


: 5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
personnel (in $) 

4. Central records department $ $ $ $ 
Director (400 x 13) 5,200 5,200 5,200 5,200 
Secretary (300 x 13) 3,900 3,900 3,900 
Secretary. (200 x 13) 2,600 2,600 2,600 2,600 
Secretary (200 x 13) 2,600 2,600 
Secretary (200 x 13) 2,600 2,600 
Secretary (200 x 13) 2,600 
Secretary (200 x 13) 2,600 
Secretary (200 x 13) 2,600 
Total 7,800 11,700 16,900 24,700 

5. Printing and distribution 
Printer (400 x 13) 5,200 5,200 5,200 5,200 
Distributor (200 x 13) 2,600 2,600 2,600 2,600 
Distributor (200 x 13) 2,600 2,600 
Assistant (150 x 13) 1,950 1,950 1,950 1,950 
Assistant (150 x 13) 1,950 1,950 1,950 
Two assistants (150 x 13 x 2) 3,900 
Total 9,750 11,700 14,300 18,200 
Total headquarters and 
teaching staff 127,963 165,575 236,900 375,550 
6. Field supervision 
A. Central office 
(15,000 students) 
Supervisor (650 x 13) 8,450 8,450 8,450 8,450 
Supervisor (500 x 13)! 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 
Supervisor (500 x 13)! 6,500 6.500 6,500 
Supervisor (400 x 13), 5.200 5,200 
Supervisor (400 x 13)4 3 5,200 
Total 14,950 21,450 26,650 31,850 
B. Major Regional Office 
(10,000 students) 
Supervisor (650 x 13)) 8,450 8,450 
Supervisor (500 x 13)! 6,500 6,500 
Supervisor (500 x 13)! 6,500 
Secretary (350 x 13) 4,550 4,550 
Secretary (250 x 13) 3,250 
Secretary (250 x 13) 3,250 
Total 19,500 32,500 
inued) 
ty Includes transportation allowance. egies 
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Appendix 4.2. continued 


Projected enrolments 


Budget item: emoluments of 
personnel (in $) 5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
6. Field supervision 
C. Minor regional office $ $ $ $ 
(7,500 students) 
Supervisor (550 x 13)! 7,150 7,150 
Supervisor (400 x 13) 5,200 
Supervisor (400 x 13) 5,200 
Secretary (250 x 13) 3,250 3,250 
Total 10,400 20,800 
D. Minor regional office 
(7,500 students) 
Supervisor (550 x 13) 7,150 
Supervisor (400 x 13) 5,200 
Supervisor (400 x 13) 5,200 
Secretary (250 x 13) 3,250 
Total 20,800 
Total: Supervisory staff 14,950 21,450 56,550 105,950 
7. Printing Supplies $ $ $ $ 
Paper 10,000 20,000 40,000 80,000 
Offset plates, chemicals, 
ete. 8,000 10,000 14,000 22,000 
Equipment depreciation 2,400 2,400 4,800 4,800 
Total 20,400 32,400 58,800 106,800 
8. Preparation of masters 
Reference books, ink, 
photographs, etc. 
Total 4,800 4,800 4,800 4,800 
9. Broadcasting ' 
Recording studios and : 
multiple recording 
(2,500 x 11 mths.) 27,500 27,500 27,500 27,500 
Recording tape 
(100 x 12 mths.) 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 
Transmission 
Central station 
(2,000 x 12 mths.) 24,000 24,000 24,000 24,000 
Second station 
(1,000 x 12 mths.) 12,000 12,000 
Third station 
(1,000 x 12 mths.) 12,000 
Fourth station 
(2,000 x 12 mths.) Pen 24,000 
Total 52,700 52,700 64,700 100,700 
(Continued) 


1 Includes transportation allowance. 
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Appendix 4.2. continued 


Budget item: Supplies, 


Projected enrolments 


services 5,000 10,000 20,000 40,000 
10. Office supplies 
Offices of Director, Ss Ss $ $ 
Assistant director and 
central records and 
regional offices 3,600 7,800 14,600 29,400 
11.Depreciation 
Office equipment 4,800 6,000 7,500 12,500 
12. Building and utilities 
Building, lights, 
telephone (12 months) 6,000 6,000 8,400 13,200 
13.Public relations 
Publicity, Promotion, 
prizes, reception (12 months) 9,000 17,000 25,000 38,000 
14.Contingency fund 3,000 6,000 9,000 12,000 
Total: supplies, services 104,300 132,700 192,800 317,400 
Grand total 247,213 319,725 486250 798,900 
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Appendix 5 


Weekday programming of Radio Santa Maria 


5.00 a.m. 
5.45 a.m. 


6.03 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 
11.45 a.m. 


11.55 a.m. 


12.00 noon 
12.30 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


5.00 p.m. 
5.30 p.m. 


5.45 p.m. 
6.00 p.m. 


(3 days) 
(3 days) 


Popular ‘country’ music with a sprightly air. 

Religious programme oriented toward general rural audience: ‘The Chris- 
tian good morning’. 

National and international news. 

Contemporary and country popular music with spot advertising. 

Radio drama incorporating advice in area of health, agriculture, morality 
and practical wisdom: ‘Brother Pablo’. 


Personal messages to family and friends, orga 
messages of the station to organizations, etc. 


National and international news. 
Radio novel (soap opera). 
‘University for All’: programme b 


nizational announcements, 


ased on questions from listening audi- 
ence, advice in all areas of family relations, health, agriculture, community 


organization, popular science, history, moral advice and more philosophi- 


cal discussion based on programmes such as ‘Jurado trece’. 
o bus and taxi drivers. 


Contemporary music dedicated t 
Popular music for youth: Latin American protest music. 

Youth programme: music, radio drama, news of youth organizations and 
youth-oriented activities. 

Sentimental popular music of better quality. 

Children’s programme: music, radio drama for children, radio games, 


letters, etc. 


Programme of peasant 
instructions in agrarian law, etc. 

Semi-formal instructional programme for teachers of religion in rural com- 
munities based on lessons in printed booklets. 

Agricultural instructional programme: technical information on agri- 


cultural production for small farmers. 


pressure group organization: organizational news, 


6.30 p.m. 
6.45 p.m. 


6.55 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 
9.00 p.m. 
9.30 p.m. 
12.00 p.m 


Traditional religious prayers: The rosary. 


The director’s message: social commentary, moral advice, religious inspi- 
ration. 


Personal messages and organizational announcements. 
The broadcast classes of the radiophonic school. 
Sentimental music interspersed with poetical readings. 


Popular and instrumental music appealing to more urban audiences. 
Closing of station for the day. 


Sunday programming of Radio Santa Maria 


6.00 a.m. 
6.03 a.m. 
6.45 a.m. 
7.00 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
11.50 a.m. 
11.57 a.m. 
12.00 noon 
12.30 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
6.00 p.m. 
6.45 p.m. 
6.55 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 
11.00 p.m. 
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The National Anthem. 

Hymns of the People of God. 

Religious thoughts for the day. 

Voices that are never forgotten. 

Sunday with Santa Maria. 

Weekly Hit Parade. 

Public notices and personal messages. 
Angelus. 

There will be a New World, 

Great concerts and immortal symphonies. 
Festival in Santa Maria. (Music) 

A Man and a Woman. 

The Voice of Pope Paul VI, 

Public notices and personal messages. 

The Eucharist of the Christian comunity. 
Sunday Gala. (Music) 

Closing with the National Anthem. 
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